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GEORGE W. RIGHTMIRE, PRESIDENT OF OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


When Professor George W. Rightmire, of the Col- 
lege of Law, Ohio State University, was notified, after 
the resignation of Dr. W. O. Thompson, that he had 
been chosen as Acting President of the University, he 
was perhaps more completely surprised than any other 
member of the faculty or teaching force of this great 
institution. The notification of his selection was the 
first intimation that came to him, that his name had been 
considered in connection with the position. He promptly 
entered upon his new duties, however, with the accus- 
tomed energy and devotion, expecting, in the not distant 
future, to be relieved when a permanent president 
should be elected. 

When on March 1, 1926, he was promoted from act- 
ing to permanent President, he was again surprised. 
The statement of the Board of Trustees, however, sets 
forth the best of reasons for the promotion of Acting 
President Rightmire. In announcing the Board’s ac- 
tion, Chairman Lawrence E. Laybourne made public the 
following statement: 

The Board of Trustees is extremely gratified to be able to 
announce the election of Professor George W. Rightmire to be 
the sixth President of the Ohio State University. His selection 
was made after a canvass of outstanding men in all parts of the 
country which has been under way since last summer after Dr. 
Thompson announced his intention to retire from the presidency. 

President Rightmire, in the unanimous judgment of the 


Trustees, meets every requirement of the responsible position he 
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is called upon to fill. He is a man of high character, of unusual 
professional attainments, an extremely able administrator, as 
events of recent months have proved beyond question, and an 
educator beloved and respected alike by students and faculty — 
a man, in short, in whom the students, his colleagues, the alumni 
and the public at large may have full confidence. 

The Board is especially pleased that it was able to select 
for president a native Ohioan, who is a member of the faculty 
and an alumnus of the University as well. Under President 
Rightmire we may look forward with every confidence that the 
University will go on to an even larger measure of service to the 
state and to the people it seeks to serve. 


Following the announcement of his election, Presi- 
dent Rightmire in accepting the position said: 


I feel that the office of president of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity implies grave responsibility and boundless opportunity for 
public service. 

Under the guiding genius and sympathetic personality of 
Dr. Thompson over a period of twenty-six years and the increas- 
ingly generous support of the people of the state, the University 
has become an institution of the widest influence and usefulness. 

It reaches to the remotest parts of the state and affects in 
some degree the material and spiritual interests of all its citi- 
zens, and as a force in shaping the educational thought and ac- 
tivities of the people it is very potent. At the same time the 
University is in entirely harmonious codperation with all other 
educational institutions and interests of Ohio. 

It will be the purpose of the incoming administration to con- 
tinue the good work carried on so long and so successfully by 
Dr. Thompson and in hearty codperation with faculty and trus- 
tees to lift the University steadily to higher standards of effort 
and accomplishment. 


It has been impossible to find such a biography as we 
should like to publish in this connection. President 
Rightmire has all his life been a very modest man, and 
no extended sketch of him has come to our notice. 

He was born in Center Furnace, Lawrence County, 
Ohio, November 15, 1868. His father was William 
Rightmire, also a native of Ohio, His mother, whose 
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maiden name was Louisa Miller, was born in Germany. 
Shortly after his father’s death, the family moved, in 
March, 1876, to Wheelersburg in Scioto County. Here, 
young Rightmire was graduated from the High School 
in 1885. 

In the fall of 1889, he entered the Preparatory de- 
partment of the Ohio State University. In the year 
following, he became superintendent of the Lucasville 
High School, Valley Township, Scioto County, Ohio, 
where he taught until 1891. He then went to Del Norte, 
Colorado, where he taught until 1893. In the fall of 
that year, he returned to Ohio State University, where 
he completed a course of study, and received his bacca- 
laureate degree in 1895, and in 1898 the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. 

From 1899 to 1901, he was a teacher in North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. In 1902, he was admitted to 
the bar. In the same year he became a teacher in the 
College of Law, Ohio State University, and continued 
in this position until he was chosen Acting President, 
October 16, 1925, effective November fifth. On March 
first, 1926, he was elected President of the University, 
effective at once. 

President Rightmire has manifested interest in local 
affairs, but he has never been an office-seeker. He was 
elected Vice-Mayor of Columbus and President of the 
City Council, on November 7, 1905, for a term of two 
years. November 5, 1907, he was reélected. He served 
in this position from January, 1906, until January, 1910. 

In 1902, President Rightmire was married to Edna 
K. Garner. She was born in Columbus, a daughter of 


the late Mr. and Mrs. James M, Garner of Columbus, 
Vol, XXXV— 19, 
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O. Mrs. Rightmire’s mother, whose maiden name was 
Drake, was born in the State of New York; her grand- 
father was Peter Garner, born in Connecticut. There 
is a tradition in the family that relatives of Peter Gar- 
ner, and possibly his ancestors, were soldiers of the Rev- 
olution. President and Mrs. Rightmire have one son, 
Brandon C. Rightmire, aged 15, at present a student in 
North High School, Columbus. 

The expressions of satisfaction with his appoint- 
ment to the honorable and responsible position of presi- 
dent of Ohio’s greatest educational institution, have 
been numerous and highly complimentary to him. It is 
greatly to his credit that he has been intimately con- 
nected with the University so long, and that his eleva- 
tion to the presidency should meet with the unanimous 
favor of its faculty and board of trustees. 








THE MAP OF HAMILTON COUNTY* 


BY JAMES A. GREEN 


Dr. Nevin M. Fenneman of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and I took a canoe trip last summer for the 
purpose of accurately mapping an unknown Canadian 
Lake. This was Lake Ogoki with a shore line of 
seventy-five miles. Of course, Dr. Fenneman did the 
actual mapping but I shared in the reflected glory of the 
achievement. This map was sent to Ottawa and we 
duly received the thanks of the Canadian Government. 
So we have added to the sum of exact scientific geo- 
graphical knowledge. And I think Dr. Fenneman was 
never more gratified in his life than when on our return 
trip he showed his map to an old Indian who had all 
his life lived on Lake Ogoki, but who was away when 
we were there. This old Indian was a primitive savage. 
He did not know a letter of the alphabet, nor did he 
know any language but his native Cree. But with de- 
light he read the map. Its lines stood for him for bold 
headland or lovely island and finally he pointed out the 
bay where the winter before he had his encampment. 
That map needed no interpreter. It was a document 
that even the savage found intelligible. It brought to 
the Indian the sudden picture of the lake where he was 
born and had lived his life long. Any other map would 
have been lost on him, for maps grow in value with 
knowledge and intelligence. Yet easily as intelligent 





*A paper read before the Cincinnati Literary Club, February 6, 1926. 
(291) 
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men read the maps of the places that are unknown to 
them they find a pleasure and satisfaction beyond words 
in the maps of the places with which they are familiar, 


Maps are vastly suggestive. They offer to the 
thinking man an intellectual delight. And never before 
was the world so rich in maps. Every civilized Govern- 
ment makes maps of its own possessions and is con- 
stantly engaged in improving the maps. Every Division 
of the Government is doing the same thing. Every rail- 
road and steamship line gives the traveler maps and 
some of these maps are so attractive that you wish you 
might take the wings of the morning and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 


Recently I read a critical study of the place names 
on the map of France— some coming from the pre- 
Roman era, some Roman and some fairly modern, but 
most of them carrying an historical significance. And 
the English delight in following to their beginning the 
names to be found in Great Britain. The maps of North 
America from the beginning to the last finished output 
from Washington mark the growth of our geographic 
knowledge and the evolution of our social structure. 

The study of names on a map offers boundless possi- 
bilities. Sometimes the names embody historical justice 
as it were — sometimes they are naturally appropriate 
— sometimes they are a tribute of respect, and some- 
times they stand as a mark of vanity. One of the most 
eminent examples of this last class I found in Lake 
O’Sullivan in Northern Canada. It had a lovely Indian 
name meaning “The Lake of a Hundred Isles’ — but a 
map-maker by the name of O'Sullivan attached his 
name to it and there it remains. 











Hamitton County rn 1792 
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Yet it is not necessary to take the map of a conti- 
nent, or a country, to find a field for investigation. Take 
any minor geographical division and study its names 
and a world of history is revealed. For example — there 
is our own Hamilton County. Its names begin with Co- 
lumbia. There the first settlers established themselves. 
They had ventured farther into the unknown than any 
other Americans. Beyond them to the West was the 
boundless unknown and full of a high spirit of daring 
and of love for their country they called their clearing 
at the mouth of the Little Miami after the poetical name 
of their land — Columbia. They realized that they had 
made its extremest Western settlement. There was 
meaning and purpose in the name. Like a banner float- 
ing on the outmost battlements the name Columbia stood 
for the past and gave a bright hope for the future. 
What if there were only a few log huts in a mighty 
forest — what if there were only a handful of men with 
innumerable savages opposed to them — what if those 
brave men faced death at every turn — Columbia was 
at once their refuge and their strength. 


Of course, Columbia had great hopes of being the 
metropolis of the Middle West, although oddly enough, 
for fifteen years Lexington, Ky., was the big town. 
However, for several years, there was a lively rivalry 
between North Bend, Cincinnati and Columbia. The 
establishment of the Fort at Cincinnati settled the ques- 
tion, and made that town the leader, first because it was 
safe on account of military protection and later because 
of its manifest superiority in location. Now Cincinnati 
has grown so that it has swallowed up Columbia — it 1s 
all solidly built up to the eastward to the very point 
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where the low grounds on the little Miami Valley make 
building impossible, and similarly, Cincinnati extends to 
the westward clear to the bottom lands of the Big 
Miami Valley. 

At Columbia there is a pathetic pioneer graveyard. 
It is jammed up against the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and it is surrounded by the most unlovely 
structures, yet in this graveyard repose the bones of the 
men to whom Hamilton County owes a debt of grati- 
tude which can never be repaid; the men who made the 
present possible. It is a standing disgrace to the people 
of Cincinnati that this graveyard is neglected. It should 
be walled about; it should be carefully preserved — it is 
sacred ground. 

Very recently, the State of Ohio took the grave of 
William Henry Harrison and erected a stately monu- 
ment over it and set aside the spot as a State Park or 
rather a plot belonging to the State, and to be preserved 
forever by the State. This pioneer graveyard, how- 
ever, is not a State obligation — it is an obligation that 
should rest upon the conscience of the people of Cincin- 
nati. It is very precious now but think how much more 
precious as the centuries roll around, as every decade 
adds new value to the past and makes the beginning of 
things more important. 

And Cincinnati — Governor Arthur St. Clair named 
the new town after the Order of Revolutionary Soldiers, 
membership in which he prized. Tradition is to the ef- 
fect that Governor St. Clair had never heard the name 
Losantiville until he stepped from his boat and landed 
here. The name so annoyed him that without further 
ado he would have none of it. From henceforth 
the place was to be Cincinnati.» This is a noble and dis- 
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tinctive name. And it is also a beautiful and harmonious 
one. We might have been called Fort Washington, 
which would have been quite acceptable. Certainly we 
are to congratulate ourselves that we escaped such a 
name as Smithville, or Tompkinstown. We have 
enough to answer for in Cumminsville and Corryville 
and Sedamsville, and Plainville and Sharonville — but 
only old residents add the ville to Sharon — the present 
generation is content with plain Sharon — and Miami- 
ville and a few others. 

On this first visit Governor St. Clair complimented 
John Cleves Symmes by permitting him to give a name 
to the new County and he gave it the name of Hamilton. 
By the way, John Cleves Symmes used to spell Cincin- 
nati with a final a. 


Before I go farther I might say that all I am doing 


is to discuss the names on our county map. But there 
are other kinds of maps than what might be called the 
plain garden or geographical variety. There is the 
map of the insurance agent which is bound up in bulky 
folios and goes into immense detail, with every building 
in the city and county marked with its degree of fire 
hazard. There is a topographical map which has to do 
with the lay of the land. And the geological map which 
carries the mind back to the time when the world was 
a-making. 

Either of these maps, as Dr. Fenneman has shown 
in his valuable scientific monograph, can be studied with 
immense profit and interest. Here in Hamilton County 
we find works of the Mound Builders. So we know that 
men were here long before the arrival of our great- 
grandfathers. But the Silurian rocks with their fossils 
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tell of life here so long ago that time as we know it 
means nothing. It is evident that once there were no 
valleys — that Hamilton County was practically a plain. 
What ages it has taken to carve the land into the sur- 
faces we now see. 

But all these things are beyond my scope. There 
was a time when Hamilton County was half as big as 
the State of Ohio. Other counties in the course of its 
early history were cut off of its too ample proportions 
until at last its limits were as we know them. This devo- 
lution, if I may use the word, is also beyond my scope. 

North Bend is a purely geographic name. It marks 
the last great northern bend in the Ohio — its course 
afterwards being always westward and southward. Be- 
yond North Bend on the most westerly point in the 
County is Fort Hill, named because of an extensive for- 
tification made by the mound builders. This is the finest 
and most extensive work of the kind remaining in this 
vicinity. While not so large as Fort Ancient, it evi- 
dently was the work of the same builders. And let me 
digress to state that General William Henry Harrison 
left an admirable account of Fort Hill. He says it was 
constructed with great engineering skill. And he adds 
that he did not believe the Mound Builders were the an- 
cestors of the Indians. He thought they were the Aztecs 
who had extended their empire beyond the Ohio and who 
were gradually driven back by the Indians. Until lately 
this theory received scant consideration by students of 
archeology. But now General Harrison’s theory is 
being vindicated. Students today are of the opinion that 
the Mayas of Yucatan were responsible for the Serpent 
Mound and for the other great memorials of the van- 
ished past which are to be found in the Middle West. 
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Cleves and Symmes come from the original proprie- 
tor, John Cleves Symmes—that enterprising lawyer 
from New Jersey who if he could have managed to hold 
his 1,000,000 acres until today would easily be the rich- 
est man in the world—that is, his descendants would 
outrival the Vanderbilts. Cleves was his Mother’s name, 
so the town stands as a mark of filial love and duty. 


Fort Washington has disappeared. That was a real 
American name but Camp Washington and Mt. Wash- 
ington remain. Camp Washington was the scene of one 
of the camps of General Wayne’s Army, and though 
more than 125 years have passed, the name remains. 


Mt. Adams was named in honor of the venerable Ex- 
President, John Quincy Adams, who came to lay the 
cornerstone of the old Cincinnati Observatory, now re- 
moved to Mt. Lookout —an illuminating name of de- 
scription. 


Fulton was at one time a village between Columbia 
and Cincinnati, a long straggling town of one street be- 
tween the river and the hill. There were dry docks and 
ship yards there and the whole life of the place depended 
on this industry. Very appropriately it was named Ful- 
ton in honor of the inventor of the steamboat. 

Between Columbia and Fulton there was a district 
formerly called Pendleton and still commemorated by 
the Pendleton Shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Eighty years ago that entire district was owned by Mr. 
Pendleton, grandfather of Elliot H. Pendleton, and 
Jacob Strader. They subdivided it and sold what was 
salable. Most of the land there is of the perpendicular 
kind. And quite a large acreage came down to the pres- 
ent Pendletons who paid taxes on it until they grew 
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weary. Then an enterprising Councilman who believed 
in improvements for his own ward, put through a lot 
of streets. The best price the property would bring was 
$4.00 a foot and the street assessments were $6.00 a 
foot, so the Pendleton heirs abandoned the property. 


Back of Reading in a neglected field on a German 
dairy farm is a fallen down tomb stone erected over the 
grave of a man and his wife who, as the inscription 
states, came from the town of Reading in England and 
established themselves nearby. That explains the name 
of Reading. I have written to the Village Council at 
Reading telling it of this little graveyard where the 
cows stand on the fallen tomb stones in the shade of the 
scraggly locusts — and it is to be hoped that the town 
will restore the place and protect it from the assaults of 


time. If the Reading city fathers can realize what this 
will mean a century hence they will certainly act on my 
suggestion that the old graveyard be preserved. 


The town of Sharon, of course, had its name from 
the Bible Sharon where the roses bloomed. 


Fern Bank, Fairmount, College Hill, Glendale, Elm- 
wood, Mt. Healthy, Forestville, Fruit Hill, Cherry 
Grove, Park Place, Maplewood, Woodlawn, Westwood, 
Hazelwood, Pleasant Ridge, Avondale, Fairview, Love- 
land, Riverside, Linwood, Mt. Airy, Valley View, Deer 
Park, Wyoming — these are names that embody fact 
and fancy. You can’t exactly quarrel with them but 
oftentimes you flatter yourself. that you could have 
done better. Yet it is most difficult to make fitting 
proper names and as a rule it is a good thing to let well 
enough alone. How all these places were named I do 
not know. Perhaps they received their names as Avon- 
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dale was christened. When there were enough people 
there to incorporate a village, Mrs. Burton, mother of 
Stephen Burton, who was a lover of Shakespeare, sug- 
gested Avondale in honor of the Bard of Avon— and 
her suggestion was adopted. However, even this is not 
certain. It seems that in the early days Avondale was 
served by an omnibus that went to the city in the morn- 
ing and returned in the late afternoon. This bus was 
named “The Avon” and from the bus to Avondale was 
but a step. Glendale was the first of our purely real 
estate developments. When the C. H. & D. became an 
established fact a real estate speculator laid off a farm 
in curving roads and twisting avenues, cut the property 
up into building lots, gave it the alluring name of Glen- 
dale. This name, however it may seem to be a combi- 
nation of pretty words, came naturally. Glendale stands 
on the old Glenn Farm and the name came from Mr. 
Glenn, the original proprietor. 

Wyoming was the choice of the people when they 
incorporated their village. Mr. Reilly, after whom 
Reilly Road is named, gave a party and called for sug- 
gestions and Wyoming was the result. 

Hartwell was named after John W. Hartwell, who 
was a Director in the old C. H. & D. Railroad which 
made the town possible. The stage coaches had built 
up one set of towns and afterwards these towns de- 
clined and the new towns built alongside the railroads 
grew larger and larger. 

The town of Montgomery is a good example of the 
stage coach town. It was established very early in the 
history of the county and was named not after the Rev- 
olutionary General but after the town of Montgomery 
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in New York State, from which its founder came. It 
was a place where the stages changed horses and where 
the passengers in the coaches took a meal. But after the 
coming of the railroads it was left high and dry and it 
was a mere fossil of a town until the automobile age 
began of late and quick and easy communication gave it 
a new lease on life. 

Harrison, of course, was named in honor of Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison. And the County took 
its name from Alexander Hamilton. The first County 
in the State was named Washington — and the second 
Hamilton — and the third Adams, which was most fit- 
ting. The County was so thoroughly settled by the time 
of the Civil War that the heroes of that period were nec- 
essarily left out. Otherwise we would have had Grant’s 
Hill, Lincolnville, Shermantown and the like. How- 
ever, we have Lincoln Park and Garfield Place. Burnet 
Woods is named after Judge Jacob Burnet, who in the 
beginning of history here was the grandest Roman of 
them all. Eden Park was originally “The Garden of 
Eden” and is the most daring name to be found in our 
map. The first Nicholas Longworth is responsible for 
the name. It was his vineyard, and there he made ter- 
races and grew grapes. He complained that the making 
of the terraces had cost him as much as six hundred dol- 
lars an acre, and later on he found that his labor was 
wasted, since the grapes grew as well or better on land 
that had not been prepared in any way. Ault Park is a 
monument to the generosity of Mr. Lee A. Ault. And 
Alms Park will similarly enshrine the memory of a gen- 
erous giver. Lytle Park is named after General Wil- 
liam H. Lytle whose residence stood where the Park 
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was established, and who fell at the head of his troops 
at the Battle of Chickamauga. Glorious as was his 
death, his name will live not as a soldier but as the au- 
thor of that poem, loved by school boys and girls — 


I am dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson life blood fast. 


Cumminsville, after an early settler by the name of 
Cummins, is fixed, while its earlier and lovelier and bet- 
ter name of Ludlow Station or Ludlow Grove has dis- 
appeared. Israel Ludlow was one of the first Sur- 
veyors in the Western County and a man of great force 
and consequence. It is a pity his name has gone, though 
it is to be found in a town on the south bank of the Ohio 
opposite Cincinnati and we still have Ludlow Avenue. 
This, in his day, was a mere trail through the forest. 
The road went round by way of Mill Creek Valley and 
the trail over the hills was a short cut. Mr. Ludlow built 
one of the first country houses in this neighborhood and 
planted orchards and gardens in what is now Cummins- 
ville. His widow wrote a book telling of their courtship 
in Pennsylvania, and of their trip across the mountains 
and down the river to Cincinnati and of the joys of their 
home life on the farm that they had literally hewed out 
of the forest. No one can read that simple and unaf- 
fected story without a great swelling of the heart anda 
vision of vastly more than is set down in print. 

Of the names that combine fact and fancy Walnut 
Hills is the most felicitous. It is also perfectly de- 
scriptive, calling the mind back to the early days when 
the hills overlooking the city were adorned with giant 
walnut trees—than which no more stately and lovely 
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tree grows. Tradition is that the name was bestowed 
by the Rev. James Kemper, the first established minister 
in Cincinnati. 

Milford is an effort to tell a story — it was a place 
where there was a Mill and a Ford. 

Newtown is complete itself. 











Thomas H. Kelley, Photographer. 


Tue Litrte Miami River BeLtow MILrorp 
This was a stream that our forefathers regarded as navigable. 


Vernonville received its name from the late A. D. 
Bullock, father of our fellow member, James Wilson 
Bullock. Near what is now Oak and Burnet, was a 
florist who called his place the Vernon. Mr. Bullock 
suggested that the little settlement growing up there in 
1859 be called Vernon Gardens and this in time, became 


Vernonville. We seem to have an irresistible fondness 
for the ville. 
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Colerain is the name of a village in the northwest 
part of the county as well as the name of one of the 
main highways in the county. It was named by John 
Dunlop, the friend and adviser of John Cleves Symmes, 
who founded Dunlop’s station, which for so long was 
an outpost against the Indians. He was born in Coler- 
ain, Ireland, and hence the name. 

Madeira has a pleasant suggestion of a forbidden 
delight but it was not named for the Madeira Isles nor 
for their wine — it bears the name of an early settler. 

New Baltimore and New Burlington at once tell the 
love of the new comers for their old towns and display 
a sad lack of invention. 

Sixteen Mile Stand and Twenty Mile Stand are ex- 
actly and geographically descriptive. They hark back 
to stage coach days and the traveler when he came to 
them on his journey from the North knew how far he 
had to go to reach Cincinnati. 

These are very interesting names. The old Romans 
used to name the Stations on their Military Roads in 
just the same way. Three summers ago in coming up 
the Kemogami and Pagwa Rivers I found the surveyors 
had blazed the trees at intervals so as to mark the dis- 
tance from the railroad and the Indians had learned 
what the marks meant and referred to the “18 mile 
tree” or “5 mile tree” as the case might be. It is not 
inconceivable that a settlement may grow up around 
some one of these blazed trees and be named accord- 
ingly. This is what actually happened here. Seven 
Mile, beyond Hamilton, was once Seven Mile Tree, and 
was so marked by the engineers in General Wayne's 
army. On his march from Fort Washington to Fort 
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Greenville and from there to the field of battle at Fallen 
Timbers, Lieut. Boyer, who kept a diary, makes frequent 
mention of trees which served as mile-posts. Of 
course, Sixteen Mile Stand had a blacksmith Shop 
which is still there, only it is now a garage. And it 
had a house of public entertainment which is only a 
residence at present. And Twenty Mile Stand, which 
is just beyond the Hamilton County line, was similarly 
equipped. It is very easy to imagine the old stage 
coaches lumbering up to these places, the passengers 
getting out to stretch their legs or to have a dram. But 
were these places named Tyre or Antioch they would 
mean nothing. It is to be hoped that as the years go on 
and they grow into little or big villages no foolish man 
or sentimental lady will try to give them other names, 
for Sixteen Mile Stand and Twenty Mile Stand really 


mean just what they say and have historical signifi- 
cance. 


Evidently we had in the formative time few classical 
scholars, for Carthage and Tusculum Heights — if we 
except Cincinnati— are the only names borrowed from 
the Ancient World. 


Mt. Auburn evidently was taken from Goldsmith’s 
“Sweet Auburn, loveliest Village of the plain”. But the 
boys that went from there to Harvard soon learned not 
to tell the Boston people that they came from Mt. Au- 
burn—to Boston folk Mt. Auburn conveys only the 
idea that Spring Grove conveys to us. This reminds 
me that one of my neighbors recently built in Michigan 
a handsome summer cottage and his wife asked for sug- 
gestions for a name. A friend from Chicago proposed 
“Longview” as an appropriate name and could not un- 

Vol. XXXV — 20, 
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derstand the mingled mirth and horror with which the 
Cincinnati people received her suggestion. 

Bond Hill is one of the few names deliberately meant 
to deceive. The place of that name is in the midst of a 
valley with high hills rising around it. But its found- 
ers thought if they called their low ground a Hill it 
would attract settlers. The name is grossly inappro- 
priate but I understand the people of Bond Hill resent 
any allusion to the fact that they have no hill in their 
immediate vicinity and say that they are on high ground 
as compared with the level of Bloody Run or Mill Creek. 


Bloody Run was so named because on it two of 
Wayne’s soldiers were killed by the Indians. A party 
of four had stopped their horses to drink from its limpid 
waters when the Indians from ambush fired upon them. 
This tragedy occurred in what is now St. Bernard and 
ever since that time the stream has been known as 
Bloody Run. Asa boy I swam in it. There was never 
a more lovely woodland stream. Its giant syca- 
mores, its groves of beech, its clear waters, are as dis- 
tinct in my memory as though it were yesterday. But 
the boy of today sees an open sewer, offensive beyond 
words, and he can be pardoned for doubting the picture 
of ideal beauty which I paint. 

Yet Bloody Run’s loveliness will return. A part of 
its Valley has been made into a-park through which runs 
a magnificent boulevard. I dislike even by implication 
to criticise the Cincinnati Park Commissioners who have 
done such noble work that generations yet unborn will 
rise up to call them blessed, yet when they changed the 
perfectly proper and historic name of Bloody Run 
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Boulevard to Victory Boulevard they did not do well. 
The old name has a local significance. 

The name Carmargo is borne by a road and a ham- 
let out near Madeira. There is a town in Mexico by 
that name. There is also a town in Pennsylvania which 
bears the name Carmargo. This little town was the 
birthplace of our fellow townsman, Charles W. Brenne- 
man. His father back in 1847 was the Post Master 
there — but then the town bore the name of Eden. He 
read in the papers during the Mexican War about 
Carmargo and was so taken with the name that he 
petitioned the Post Office Department for permission to 
change from Eden to Carmargo. This was granted. 
And doubtless our Carmargo came from some Mexican 
War association. 

Evendale is a new name given to a big fertilizer 
plant and a few houses midway between Glendale and 
Sharon. I hazard the guess that as the land there is as 
level as the top of a billiard table, Even was named 
because of that. 

Shawnee Run near Milford comes down from the 
beginning of our history. The pioneers found a dead 
Shawnee Indian standing upright in a hollow tree on 
the banks of the Creek and the name Shawnee Run fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

In my own time — that is, when I was a boy in the 
eighteen seventies, I remember the great slaughter 
houses which lined Reading Road near what is now 
called Florence Avenue —although it was then and 
should be now the Montgomery Road. Duck Creek ran 
beneath the immense structure which stood over it on 
piles. And it literally was a stream of blood. That it 
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must have been offensive as well as hideous is not within 
my recollection. Perhaps it is just as well that time 
obliterates and softens some of the memories of youth. 

California is doubtless modern and probably dates 
from somewhere about 1849. | 

Beyond California several hill streams empty into 
the Ohio. To avoid taxing either the mind or the mem- 
ory and perhaps to mark distance for the traveler these 
are named Four Mile, Five Mile, Eight Mile, and so on 
up to Ten Mile. Each Creek is just that far from the 
mouth of the Little Miami. 

Red Bank is a fine name of description. At that 
place is exposed a great bank of reddish sand and gravel 
A few miles farther on up the river is Terrace Park, 
happily named because it stands on one of the great 
post glacial terraces which on the Little Miami can be 
studied to advantage —a happy hunting ground, as it 
were, of geologists. 

Mt. Summit, in Anderson Township, is another 
name that means exactly what it says. This township 
is named after the Surveyor, General Anderson, sent out 
from Virginia after the Revolution to survey her sol- 
diers’ land grants. And this distinguished man deserves 
more than a mere passing reference. His full name was 
Richard Clough Anderson and those of you who have 
driven out the magnificently paved Ciough Road, which 
follows the meanderings of Clough Creek, will be 
pleased to know from whence came the name. General 
Anderson was a soldier of the Revolution and was 
wounded at Trenton. He was the friend of Washing- 
ton and also of LaFayette. In the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum are letters from LaFayette to General Anderson 
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which tell of the high esteem in which the latter was 
held. This General Anderson finally established himself 
at Louisville. He was the father of Larz Anderson of 
Cincinnati, the founder of our Anderson family which 
still flourishes among us. 

We are singularly poor in this region in Indian 
names; though, of course, we have Miamiville, the two 
Miami Rivers and the Ohio. The Indian name for Mill 
Creek was early abandoned. But Mill Creek remains, 
though for a century there has been no mill upon it. It 
is a perfect example of the manner in which a name pre- 
serves the past — exactly like the fly imprisoned in the 
amber. The first mill on the creek was constructed by 
the Caldwells—their descendants are still here. At 
Carthage another mill was built near where is now the 
County Infirmary. 

Many of the village names it seems to me must have 
been the suggestions of women — that is, they do not 
sound exactly like masculine productions. But one may 
be mistaken. Loveland has a sentimental suggestion 
that sounds feminine, yet it was named after a very 
fine old soldier, Col. Loveland. 

Washington Park was the first of the City Parks. 
No one can question the appropriateness of the name. 

The Civil War is best commemorated in Camp Den- 
nison. That was a training camp during the rebellion 
and was named for the Governor of Ohio. 


Cheviot comes naturally —or it seems so— from 
some Scotchman who remembered the Cheviot Hills. 


Lockland is a very excellent name. When the 
Miami Canal was built, there were locks there and the 
town that grew up around them took its name from the 
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locks which called it into existence. By the way, Nich- 
olas Longworth was the promoter of the town. It was 
at these locks in 1825 that the Miami Canal was for- 
mally inaugurated — Governor DeWitt Clinton being 
the speaker. The Locks have disappeared with the 
disappearance of the Canal but the name will be an 
enduring memorial to a method of transportation which 
belonged to the past. 

Anderson’s Ferry is a similar name. The ferry is 
still there. The Anderson who began it is long gone 
but his name will endure. 

There are some very recent names, such as Addys- 
ton, named after Matthew Addy, who established a 
great manufacturing plant in what had been a corn field 
and built up a town around it. 

Ivorydale is another name of business. __ ut‘ its name 
is not taken from the founder of the ina... ‘y but from 
the main product of the industry. Similarly in Eng- 
land, Port Sunshine is the place where Sunshine Soap 
is made. 

Marimont is named after its founder, Mrs. Mary 
J. Emery, though it really is a monument to the far- 
seeing purposes of her man of business, Mr. Charles 
J. Livingood. 

Monterey must date from the Mexican War. 

Price Hill was once Prices’ Hill and was named for 
the family that owned most of the land there. 

Kennedy is not a very pretty name but natural 
enough too as the Kennedy family once owned the 
ground on which the suburb is built. 

Silverton was Silverton long before the Bryan 
campaign. The middle name of the engineer who laid 
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out the original narrow gauge railroad — now the C. 
L. & N.— was Silver and out of compliment to him a 
stop was named Silverton — now quite a town. 

Hyde Park is borrowed bodily from London. Rose 
Hill is a bit of poetry. Avon Hills and Beechmont are 
the same. 

It is singular that Hamilton County has so few Bible 
names — Clermont County on the East abounds with 
them —it has Bethel, New Palestine, Mt. Carmel, 
Goshen, Mt. Pisgah, Mt. Olive and a host of others. 
New Palestine is not wholly fitting — that name would 
better suit Avondale. 


Elizabethtown was named by settlers who came 
from the New Jersey town of Elizabeth. 


Lick ts ‘“. a memorial of the wild forest when there 
was a Salt: _.;.to which the deer and the buffalo came. 
And in this connection the old State Road which runs 
from Cheviot to Cleves was originally a buffalo trail. 
They doubtless used it on the trip to Lick Run. In this 
neighborhood are to be found Blue Lick and Elk Lick. 
The latter is beyond Batavia some six miles up the East 
Fork of the Little Miami. According to local tradition 
there was, when white men came there, half an acre or 
more of a salty incrustation and the animals came in 
droves to enjoy it. But no trace remains. 


I was not even able to find a spring with a salty 
flavor, whose waters might have crystallized. Yet the 
name itself is testimony of great weight and the tradi- 
tion of the neighborhood must be considered as trust- 
worthy. These Lick names are excellent. It has not 
been given to many men of this generation to see the 
pathless forest. That has been my good fortune. In 
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the far North I have seen the forest which stretches 
from Lake Superior to the uttermost places where snow 
and ice dispute its growth. Poets speak of the pathless 
forest. That shows they do not know what they are 
talking about, for there is no pathless forest. Every- 
where the forest primeval is crossed and criss-crossed 
by the paths which the wild animals have made. Some- 
times these trails so resemble the path men would make 
that the illusion is perfect. Once on the Ogoki River I 
followed such a path for several miles and was confident 
it would lead to an Indian Camp. I was undeceived only 
when it abruptly terminated in a swamp and I saw the 
hoof marks of the moose and the deer on the soft 
ground. And these Licks tell their own tale of the paths 
through the forest which once led to them — paths 
which made the way of the pioneer easy. 

Norwood was originally Sharpsburg. A charming 
young woman when the village was in its infancy did 
not like the name and she called it Norwood, which was 
the name of her husband. It is now a marvellous city, 
yet within the memory of men now living Sharpsburg 
contained only two houses. 

Sweet Wine has a delightful sound. It is difficult to 
quite get the straight of this name. As far as I can 
make out there was there a Road House where wine was 
sold—the wine being made on the premises from 
grapes grown on the neighboring hill. 

Just beyond Glendale is Springdale. This town was 
established almost as soon as Cincinnati. It was a place 
where the stage coaches changed and it exactly dupli- 
cated the history of Montgomery. Up to 1840 it was 
the largest and most flourishing village in the county — 
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then it abruptly fossilized and even declined in popula- 
tion until recently the automobile has brought it new 
life. 


The Dugan Gap Road in the far west-end of the 
county sounds interesting. But it is prosaic enough in 
reality. In 1816 there was a poor farmer out there 
named Dugan. He lost his wife and being unable to 
care for his daughter, Polly, bound her to Mrs. William 
Henry Harrison. The girl had no ambition beyond the 
kitchen and in the kitchen of the Harrison family she 
remained until she died at the age of sixty. 


College Hill received its name because there was a 
college there. Originally this was Farmers’ College — 
started back in the forties by the farmers in this vicin- 
ity. Each contributor was given a perpetual scholarship 
and he expected not only his sons but his descendants to 
the latest generation to enjoy the privilege of an educa- 
tion without further cost. Murat Halstead was gradu- 
ated from this college. Benjamin Harrison was a stu- 
dent there for two years, but graduated from Oxford 
—whither as I was told he had followed a favorite 
teacher, Professor Bishop. 


During the War every student in the college joined 
the Union Army and like the Literary Club it was 
forced to close for lack of attendance. But unlike the 
Literary Club it did not fully recover. Later on in the 
nineties some of its Trustees thought the name Farmers’ 
College was against it and so it was changed to Belmont 
Academy and it is now the Ohio Military Institute. 

I have often wondered why this Farmers’ College 
did not grow. Did it lack teachers of inspiration? Did 
it lack men of wealth to properly endow it? Perhaps 
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one might as well ask why some seeds grow and some 
do not. But the name College Hill will always remain 
to tell future generations that once the place possessed 
a college. 


Here, too, was a famous school for girls — it should 
have been another Vassar. Alas! it was privately 
owned and the heirs of the founder finally sold the fine 
building and grounds to the Cincinnati Sanitarium — in 
other words, it is a private Hospital for the Insane. 


Clifton was incorporated by a special act of the Leg- 
islature in 1849. Its name came from an old farm or 
estate known as the Clifton Farms which covered a 
good part of the present suburb. In some way the 
owner became embarrassed and the property was taken 
over by the LaFayette Bank — and LaFayette Avenue 
is named directly for the Bank and not for the illustrious 
French patriot. It was the Bank which subdivided the 
property and began the actual settlement. In the very 
early days communication because of bad roads was 
difficult. Mr. Gazzam Gano’s father was one of the first 
men to go to Clifton and he and his neighbors reached 
the city by horseback — riding on the towpath of the 
Canal. However, there was a road long before the 
Canal was built. It followed the valley through Clifton 
and recently when Mr. Balch was making an excavation 
on his place he dug up a section of this old pioneer high- 
way. It was corduroy and the logs were fairly well pre- 
served. 


The settlement of Clifton was by the very rich, men 
who bought large tracts of ground, built houses that 
were ofien more like castles than ordinary residences, 
who kept many servants and had fine equipages. So tt 
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well deserved its nickname of “Home of the Barons’. 
In the past quarter of a century these extensive places 
have been cut up into small building lots, many new 
streets have been opened and Clifton is as democratic 
as any other suburb. One of the finest of the old places, 
Mt. Storm, has been acquired by the city and is a Park. 
Another one has been turned into a Hospital and not 
one remains in its pristine glory. 

In the course of time many names have disappeared. 
Nearly all of the first settlements in the back country 
were called Stations, such as Dunlop Station in Colerain 
Township — and White’s Station in Carthage — not 
one of these has survived — and I think no one will re- 
gret the fact. John Cleves Symmes called the place 
which we call Riverside “South Bend” —it seemed to 
geographically balance his own North Bend. That name 
has gone. There was once a little suburb called Mohawk 
— Madam Trollope lived there—and the name was 
kept alive by the old Mohawk Bridge on the Canal. But 
the bridge is gone and the name will soon vanish. 


Then Mt. Adams before it was rechristened bore the 
classic name of Mt. Ida. Ida Street on Mt. Adams is 
a reminder of the old name. And Storrs down in the 
West End while still used is on the way to oblivion. 
That name came from Storrs Township but annexation 
to the city has obliterated the township. 

Industry many years ago was a little village to the 
eastof Delhi. Itsname has gone. And Home City has 
disappeared, giving way to Sayler Park. Sedamsville, 
Riverside and Woodburn were once incorporated vil- 
lages and the names seem destined to remain. 


No name in the County has a more honorable and 
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worthy significance than Wayne Avenue in Hartwell, 
When General Wayne marched his army to victory in 
1794 he left Cincinnati by way of what we call Spring 
Grove Avenue and marching out the Valley he left that 
road at the Gas Hall in Carthage and went due north 
over the present Wayne Avenue — up the hill back of 
Woodlawn and so on to Ft. Hamilton. As a matter of 
fact St. Clair had cut out a road, following an Indian 
trail that led from the Lakes to the Ohio, so this is our 
first and most historic highway. St. Clair’s route was 
straight north over the hills by way of what is now the 
road that runs through College Hill and Mt. Healthy. 
This was a shorter but much more difficult road than 
that by the Valley taken by Wayne. And it was in very 
truth our first Victory Boulevard. In this age of im- 
proved highways with their surfaces of brick, asphalt 
and concrete, it is difficult to imagine the dreadful roads 
of the early period. Wet weather turned them into im- 
passable quagmires. It was not until so late a period 
as 1848 that Reading Road was macadamized. And 
this alone is excellent evidence that for the first half 
century of Hamilton County’s existence mud roads — 
or perhaps I had better say dirt roads — were the rule. 

The Steamboat era will live forever in that admir- 
able name “The Public Landing”. The early maps 
show that the open space on the river front was origi- 
nally called “The Commons’. The Ohio River has 
now been improved with locks and dams which give it 
a nine foot channel the year round —that is, except 
when ice shuts off navigation. Transportation experts 
say that history will repeat itself — that the river will 
again be crowded with steam boats and the old glories 
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of the Public Landing will be repeated. It was there 
that our first two Western Presidents, Jackson and Har- 
rison, were given great receptions. There it was that 
General Winfield Scott, after the Mexican War, was 
met by all Cincinnati. Mr. James M. Glenn told me that 
General Scott, dressed in full regimentals, came march- 
ing through the great throng on the Landing towering 
like Saul head and shoulders above the crowd — the 
finest figure of a man he ever saw. And so late a time 
as the Civil War the soldiers who conquered at Donelson 
under Grant embarked on steamboats at the Landing. 
And the boats went from there in fleets to take men and 
supplies to Grant when he was before Vicksburg — the 
time when the fall of that city let the Mississippi flow 
unvexed to the sea. 

It was very recently that the late President Harding 
went up the Ohio to General Grant’s birthplace at Pt. 
Pleasant and Cincinnati gave him a tremendous recep- 
tion on the Public Landing. Yet the great scenes on the 
Public Landing are four — scenes that can never come 
back again that time in the very early days when 
General LaFayette rode in a magnificent barge from 
the Kentucky shore and was received amidst the boom- 
ing of guns and the plaudits of a multitude by the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio on our shore. And when General Jack- 
son came and declined to enter the carriage prepared 
for him and walked bare-headed up the hill while the 
crowd parted to make way for him standing silent with 
admiration and respect. 


And the two other scenes are really one — when 
General Harrison left Cincinnati on his journey to the 
White House amidst such enthusiasm as had never been 
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duplicated here—when men’s hearts fairly surged 
within them with the hope of a new day and all the glory 
of the present, the past and the future like an intoxi- 
cating dream before their eyes — and then his return 
when amidst a hushed and awed stillness — a great pro- 
cession of all the shipping on the river that bore him 
to his last resting place at North Bend — the hopes and 
the enthusiasm of the people buried with him. 


The most recent name to be put on the map is that 
of Columbia Park. A public utility company has spent 
millions there in building a plant for the making of elec- 
tric power. Apart from the great improvement which 
is one of the industrial features of the middle West 
there is already a large resident population and this is 
certain to increase. Columbia Park is situated at the 
extremest southwest tip of the State of Ohio and occu- 
pies the farm that once was part of the 600 acres that 
General William Henry Harrison cut off from his 2800- 
acre farm and gave to his son John Scott Harrison, 
whose residence still remains but a stone’s throw from 
this tremendous modern power plant. As there is a 
Columbia in the county, a Columbia with nearly a cen- 
tury and a half of associations connected with it, this 
name of Columbia Park is not particularly happy. One 
does not like to criticise a patriotic effort, as it were, but 
Fort Hill would have been an admirable name. Or 
some great inventor such as Edison who made the place 
possible, might have been honored by giving the place 
his name. 

Just west of this new Columbia Park the conductor 
on the Baltimore and Ohio local trains as they come to 4 
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stop calls out “Finney”. Only one or two poor houses 
are nearby and there is no station — just a mere shed. 
Yet this is the first place in the county where white men 
really left their mark. In 1785 a military commission 


TaLLest BuILpING IN HAMILTON CouNTY 
Life Central Building, illuminated at night by a battery of searchlights. 


came there with an ample Military Guard to make a 
treaty with the Indians. On the river bank they built a 
fort, a rude stockade with a few log huts which had 
stone chimneys and some piles of stone are all that re- 
main to mark the spot. 
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There after much trouble and long delay a treaty 
was made with the Indians, a treaty by the way that 
was broken without trouble and without delay. Gen- 
eral Butler, who was one of the Commissioners, has left 
a fine account of the trip down the river. They caught 
fish without number and when they wanted food they 
tied the boats up to the bank and in an hour or two the 
hunters returned laden with wild turkeys and deer. 
Thus it was they stopped at what is now Covington and 
killed seven buffalo. General Butler saw the beauty of 
the land and predicted that in the future the Ohio would 
be lined with great cities and prosperous villages and 
that here in the West would rise an Empire which would 
make Greece and Rome seem small in comparison. In 
all our early literature there is nothing more readable 
than General Butler’s story of his voyage down the 
Ohio. 

You see how easy it is to let names suggest all sorts 
of things. 

I have just written as it were a few head-lines. 
There is not time in a Literary Club paper to carry out 
my topic to its full possibilities. But I hope I have 
shown that even the Map of Hamilton County is 
crowded with interest. 

To me it is manifest destiny that the city of Cincin- 
nati will expand until it includes all of Hamilton County. 
It occupies now a very large part of it. This growth is 
most recent, however. In 1870 the North Boundary of 
Cincinnati was McMillan Street — the West Boundary 
was Mill Creek —and the East Boundary was Pendle- 
ton — a mere fraction of its present extent. As a mat- 
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ter of fact the dual government of the city and county 
is an economic blunder, a needless duplication of many 
offices. And presently common sense will see to it that 
either the city or the county government disappear and 
the whole district is under one set of officials. 


Vol. XXXV—21, 





EDUCATION IN TERRITORIAL OHIO* 


BY W. ROSS DUNN 


In tracing the beginnings of education in that part of 
the old Northwest that later became Ohio, the historian 
naturally turns to that much noted work of the decadent 
Congress of the Articles of Confederation, the North- 
west Ordinance or the Ordinance of 1787. His efforts 
are not unrewarded, for Article Three contains the oft 
quoted declaration that “schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged”. However, this is 
all, and it is necessary to turn elsewhere to find the be- 
ginning of the policy of land grants for schools. It is 
important to note the beginnings briefly, for besides pro- 
moting the settlement of the territory, the grants en- 
couraged education, and later contributed to the sup- 
port of the schools. They were at least the background 
of the beginning of education in Ohio. Furthermore, it 
was the beginning of a policy that was later generally 
extended to include all the lands of Ohio, although in the 
original patents it applied only to certain grants. In the 
end it became a regular land policy of the West and 
each state admitted after 1842 was given section 36 of 
each township for school purposes. * 





* Willis Mason West, American History and Government, Allyn and 
Bacon, 1913, pp. 270, 274. 

* Awarded the annual prize offered by the Ohio Society of Colonial 
Wars, for the best essay on early Western history and offered as 4 
thesis for the degree of M. A. in the University of Cincinnati, 1925. 
History Department. 
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By going back a little further to the less renowned 
Land Ordinance of May 20th, 1785, the legislative be- 
ginning of the policy of donating land for the benefit of 
education is found. That Ordinance, in addition to pro- 
viding for the rectangular surveys of land in advance 
of settlement and the sale of land in small quantities by 
land offices, “reserved the lot No. 16, of every township, 
for the maintenance of Public Schools within the said 
township.” * It is rather reasonable to suppose that the 
idea of granting one thirty-sixth of the land for school 
purposes was not put in by accident. The idea was in 
the minds of some prominent men somewhat earlier. 
The suggestion was likely born of the consideration of 
the question of compensating revolutionary soldiers by 
grants of the public domain in the West. In a com- 
munication of Colonel Timothy Pickering relating to 
lands in the West for soldiers, there is reference to other 
land for the “common good” and this included “estab- 
lishing schools and academies’. * This communication 
was forwarded through Generals Putnam and Wash- 
ington to Congress. The idea of land reservations for 
the support of church, highways and schools had been a 
topic of conversation among such men as Washington, 
Webster, Paine, Bland, Pickering, Bayard and Hutch- 
ins. * 


The Ordinance of 1787 was passed July 13 and ten 





_ *Land Laws of Ohio, A Compilation of the Laws, Treaties, Resolu- 
tions and Ordinances of the General and State Governments, which relate 
to Lands in the State of Ohio, p. 154. 

*Clement L. Martzolff, “Land Grants for Education in the Ohio Val- 
ley States,” in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly and 
Proceedings, Vol. 25, p. 65. 

_ *The Records of the Original Proceedings of the Chio Company. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Archer Butler Hulbert, Cincin- 
nati, 1882, Vol. I. Int. p. XXV; Vol. I. p. CXXXVI-VIL. 
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days later another Ordinance was passed by Congress, 
which renewed the provision of the Ordinance of 1785, 
in reserving section 16 of each township for schools 
and further provided that two townships as near the 
center of the grant as possible should be reserved for 
the purposes of a University. The agents of the Ohio 
Company took advantage of this provision in their con- 
tract with the Board of Treasury, which provided that 
a clause or clauses “shall or may be inserted” reserving 
section 16 for schools, 29 for religion and sections 8, 11, 
and 26 for the use of, and subject to, the disposal of 
Congress. Also that two complete townships might be 
laid off by the parties of the second part as near the 
center of their grant as possible, for a university. ° 


The next grant of Ohio lands was that to John 
Cleves Symmes between the Miami rivers. It contained 
the provision for school and church land and also a 
grant of a college township. Symmes had only asked 
for one township of college lands. His early map shows 
this reserved opposite the Licking river. Later the 
amount of land that Symmes applied for was cut down 
one-half, as his agents feared they would not be able to 
make payments on the full amount. Symmes learned 
that the smaller amount did not entitle him to a college 
township and sold his reserved lands. Congress, how- 
ever, granted a college township, thus leading up to pro- 
longed negotiations before the college lands were finally 
set apart, which were connected with Miami Univer- 
sity.° This provision for school lands was not included 





*Land Laws of Ohio, p. 154; Records of the Ohio Company, Vol. 
I, pp. 13, 14, 31, 32, 33. 

*Judge Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the North- 
western Territory, Cincinnati, 1847, pp. 428, 433. 
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in the Western Reserve, Virginia Military and other 
lands of the territory. 

In arranging for the formation of a constitution in 
Ohio, Congress offered certain parts of its lands in Ohio 
for public purposes provided the lands be exempt from 
taxation for five years. The Convention, meeting to 
form a constitution, saw the chance and drove a bar- 
gain with Congress to extend the provision and set aside 
one thirty-sixth of all the lands in the state for school 
purposes. After many difficulties and later negotiations 
this provision was carried out by granting part sections 
where full sections were not available and by granting 
extra lands where available to make up for deficiencies 
in other sections. How these lands were later wasted so 
that they returned much less than they should to the 
Common School Fund of Ohio is part of a later story. ’ 

The motive for including public lands in early grants 
has sometimes been questioned. Some have thought 
that sections 16, 29, 8, 11 and 26 were the top, doll, 
boomerang, balloon and whistle put in the package to 
make the land sell better. Those asking for such public 
lands were accused of similar motives. No doubt these 
motives may have influenced some as well as a real and 
sincere interest of many in the things such land was in- 
tended to promote. Furthermore, if such lands were 
supposed to attract settlers, such settlers must have been 
thought to have an interest in such worthy objects as 
education, religion and roads. While of course there 
was the universal appeal in getting something for noth- 
ing, a variety of motives were no doubt intermingled. * 


"Martzolff, Land Grants, pp. 68-69; Land Laws of Ohio, pp. 155, 157; 
: rt ed of Education in the State of Ohio, a Centennial Volume, 1876, 
p. 9-75, 

*Martzolff, Land Grants, p. 66. 
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The interest of the people of the Ohio Company in 
education did not lapse on being successful in securing 
land grants with reservations for religious and educa- 
tional purposes. On March 7, 1788, a committee was 
named to secure a suitable teacher “of religious and 
educational training” to accompany the settlers to the 
lands on the Ohio. The committee engaged the Rev. 
Daniel Story for the purpose, and called for public sub- 
scriptions to cover the expenses. At a meeting of the 
Directors of the Company, August 4, 1788, provision 
was made for leasing lot 16 of each township for a 
period of ten years, after March, 1789, to be cleared, 
fenced and left in grass. In November of the following 
year the Agents of the Company arranged for a com- 
mittee to make a large scale map showing the public 
lands, namely; the lots of Congress, the school lots, lots 
for religious purposes, for a university, and other com- 
mon property lots. ° 


The following year the Company took what might 
be called a more active interest in education. At a meet- 
ing of the Agents and Proprietors, July 16, 1790, at 
Marietta, a motion prevailed to appropriate $150 for the 
support of schools. The amount was to be justly ap- 
portioned among the settlements of Marietta, Belpre and 
Wolf-Creek. This money was later to be restored to 
the funds of the Company from money raised among 
the first settlers for the “Support of Religion and for 
Scholastic Education”. Although a committee was 
named in each settlement to receive and expend the 
funds, the contemplated action was not secured, perhaps 
because the ratio of distribution had not been desig- 





* Records of the Ohio Company, Vol. I, p. 39-40. 
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nated. At any rate, in the following December a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to apportion this money 
and to devise ways and means for the opening of schools 
in Marietta, Belpre, Wolf-Creek and Newbury. This 
does not seem to have been effective yet, for a resolution 
of almost a year later, December 5, 1791, provided that 
the money appropriated for the education of the children 
should be divided among the settlements in the same 
proportion as money granted for public teachers by vote 
in the meeting of April 6, 1791. *° 


At the meeting here referred to a committee which 
had previously been appointed to suggest measures to 
be adopted to furnish the several settlements with re- 
ligious instruction, made its report. Asa result the sum 
of one hundred-sixty dollars was appropriated for the 
purpose. Of this sum Marietta was to get $84, Belpre 
$50, and Waterford $26. No town was to receive its 
share unless it maintained a school the designated 
amount of time, which was one year for Marietta, seven 
months for Belpre and three and one-half months for 
Waterford. A committee was to be appointed in each 
settlement to obtain the ‘Public Teacher’, who was to 
be approved by the Directors of the Ohio Company be- 
fore entering on his duties. These teachers were to 
give religious instruction for the public benefit.” This 
ratio used for distributing the $160 for religious in- 
struction was to be taken as a ratio for distributing the 
$150 for secular education. 


While this practically ends the official acts of the 
Ohio Company relating to education, the peculiar thing 





* Records of the Ohio Company, Vol. II, PP, 50, 65, 121. 
“Records of the Ohio Company, Vol. II, 1. 
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is not that they were so few but that there were any. 
For that day the interest shown and the appropriations 
were no doubt unusual for a commercial company. A 
high regard for and a high estimate of the importance of 
education is indicated. It is doubtful if it can be dupli- 
cated in many frontier communities. 

Education at that time was largely a matter of local 
or even of individual concern in the new country. It 
could not well be otherwise in a pioneer community. 
However, as “beginnings” have a peculiar interest for 
all of us, we shall turn to the topic of school legislation 
and see what interest was taken in the field of education 
by the government in charge of the territory of Ohio 
before statehood. 

The Northwest Territory was under the Governor 
and Judges during the first stage of territorial govern- 
ment. During this time little was done in the way of 
school legislation. However, some effort was made to 
protect the school lands; for instance in The Centinel 
of the North-western Territory of Saturday, December 
27, 1794, a notice appeared warning against the cutting 
down of trees on any section of land reserved by the 
Congress of the United States for any purpose.” The 
laws for the Territory in this period were to be secured 
by being adopted by the Governor and Judges from the 
codes of the older states. The collections of laws of the 
period show no school laws adopted for the Northwest 
Territory. This does not seem strange however, when 
one remembers that this was much before the days of 
public schools in the Territory. Even though laws were 
desirable for regulating the lands granted for educa- 





“This notice was over the signature of Winthrop Sargent, acting 
governor, and appeared in a number of other issues of the same paper. 
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tional purposes, the older states, having no such lands, 
had no such laws to adopt. 


The territory entered on its second stage of terri- 
torial government in 1799 with the first General Assem- 
bly of the Territory holding its first session in Cincin- 
nati in that year. And although Judge Burnet tells us, 
that, “The subject of education occupied their serious 
attention,’ the members of this Assembly did little real 
legislating of an educational nature. The author quoted 
above informs us that, “Among other measures, they 
instructed the delegate in Congress to use his influence 
to induce that body to pass the laws which were consid- 
ered necessary to secure to the Territory the title of the 
lands that had been promised for the support of schools 
and colleges, including section No. 16, in every town- 
ship.” “* One of the other measures referred to’ was no 
doubt a law passed providing punishment for the of- 
fense of destroying trees on school lands.“* An act of 
November 27, 1800, of the second session of the first 
General Assembly, created a corporation to manage the 
school lands within the Ohio Company’s purchase in 
Washington county.” By this act seven persons were 
named as “trusteees for managing lands granted for 
Religious purposes and for the Support of Schools”, 
within the Ohio Company’s purchase. ** The purpose 
of this law was to make the land more productive and 
thus provide means for fulfilling the objects to which 





* Judge Burnet — Notes, p. 305. 

“Eli T. Tappan, “School Legislation,” in History of Education in 
the State of Ohio. Columbus, 1876. 

* This session of the Assembly was held in Chillicothe. 

” Griffin Greene, Robert Oliver, Benjamin Ives Gilman, Isaac Pierce, 
Jonathan Stone, Ephraim Cutler and William Rufus Putnam were the 
trustees named. 
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such lands were dedicated. This act has more to say 
about the religious lands than the school lands. The 
fact that one section, number 29, was in the town of 
Marietta and hence desirable land for immediate settle- 
ment, possibly accounts for this. It provided that va- 
cant lots in this section might be leased for not less than 
three nor more than seven years and the rent was not 
to exceed five dollars. Three-fourths of the clear profits 
from section twenty-nine was to be used to support 
“such public teacher or teachers of piety, religion and 
morality as shall be employed’. It further provided 
that the other one-fourth should be held at interest until 
it was sufficient to build one or more houses of public 
worship. *’ 

Besides these acts the General Assembly of the Ter- 
ritory passed some measures relating to the two town- 
ships set apart for university purposes in the Ohio Com- 
pany’s purchase. The first was a resolution by the first 
Session of the first General Assembly, approved by the 
governor December 18, 1799. By this resolution a com- 
mittee of three was designated and requested to lay off 
a town for a university in the most suitable place in 
townships eight or nine of the Ohio Company’s pur- 
chase. The commission named laid off and made a plat 
of the town and reported back to the first General As- 
sembly at its second Session. An act was passed by 
this body approving the report and recommendations 
of the committee, December 6, 1800. In accordance with 
this Act the first session of the Second General Assem- 
bly passed an Act establishing a University in the town 





™ as “— of the General Assembly cf the Northwest Territory, Vol 
» PP. o, 4 
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of Athens, January 9, 1802. According to this Act the 
name was to be: “American Western University”. As 
no organization was effected under this act, it was su- 
perseded by an Act of the State Legislature in 1804. * 


At first thought this might seem like-a rather meager 
amount of legislation and little related to the schools. 
But when one remembers that this was but a sparsely 
settled territory to 1803 and that the schools were pri- 
vate and subscription schools and not subject to any 
public legislation, the few ‘acts found are rather to be 
wondered at than depreciated. This is the more true 
when one considers that the first general state laws re- 
lating to common schools did not come until the twenties 
and the first compulsory common school law in the late 
thirties. (1838.) 

However an account of the beginnings of education 
is concerned, primarily, with the early schools. In this 
field there was more than a start in some sections of the 
territory before 1803. Early schools had opened aud 
reopened; the pioneer schoolmaster and schoolmistress 
had appeared; the pioneer type of school architecture 
had become established and dotted the landscape here 
and there in certain sections of the old Northwest; yet 
schools were more numerous than school-houses. 

An account of the early schools in Ohio is neces- 
sarily a little here and a little there, a patchwork quilt of 
the schools handed down from that day to this. Neither 
such an account nor such a quilt may be a thing of har- 
monious beauty in all of its parts, but both may be of 
tremendous interest and historical value, especially in 


oe 


“Laws of the General Assembly of the Northwest Territory, Vol. 
Il, p. 45; Vol. III, p. 161; Land Laws of Ohio, pp. 219, 220, 221. 
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so far as they may be assigned to definite persons and 
places. Besides the general interest that everyone has 
in originals and beginnings, there is a peculiarly height- 
ened interest to the comparatively few who can recog- 
nize in this piece of bright hue a remnant of a dress of 
a Gallipolis ancestress, or in that piece of a more somber 
shade, a part of the shawl or cape that protected the 
shoulders of a Marietta or Western Reserve grand- 
mother, or in that piece of Kentucky homespun a re- 
minder of a bit of early life of Losantiville or of Mas- 
sie’s settlement, or can see in that bit of jeans from 
“Johnny Appleseed’s” trousers the beginning of fruit 
culture in Ohio. 

However, the interest in the patch-work history of 
the early schools should be of interest and value to all; 
for they were bits of the life of the ancestors of all of 
us. Such life and schools played a part in shaping a 
Jacksonian Democracy, a Clay and his “War of 1812”. 
It is not my Garfield and my Lincoln but our tow-path 
boy and our rail-splitter. It is certain that an unusual 
percent of men of vigor and distinction were products 
of our early pioneer schools. May it not. be that those 
schools, plus their environment, had some: elements of 
strength in training for individuality and initiative that 
our modern schools plus a new environment tend to get 
too far away from? 

In treating of the early schools of Ohio, it is de- 
sirable to give an account of actual schools in some rep- 
resentative sections such as about Marietta, Cincinnati, 
in the Western Reserve, the Virginia Military Lands 
and the like, and then see if it is possible to arrive at 
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some generalizations concerning their supporters, their 
curricula, their teachers, their buildings and their pupils. 

The first schools in the state were naturally in the 
eastern and southern sections. No doubt the earliest 
schools were the Moravian Indian Schools. One of 
these dates from a period several years before the Revo- 
lutionary War. In 1761 Frederick Post went from 
Pennsylvania to the north bank of the Muskingum, in 
what is now Stark County, Ohio. Here he built a cabin, 
expecting to convert the Indians.” In 1762 he returned 
to the headquarters of the Society of the United Breth- 
ren in Pennsylvania and asked for an assistant. The 
Brethren made the request known to the congregation at 
Bethlehem and John Heckewelder, a youth of about 
nineteen years of age, voluntarily agreed to go. Hecke- 
welder in his “Narrative” indicates that he went along 
“principally to teach the Indian children to read and 
write”. * This mission did not remain permanently but 
others were established, particularly after 1772, in what 
is now Tuscarawas and also in Lorain County. 

David Zeisberger, trained for missionary work in 
the Indian school at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was 
prominent in the settlements made in 1772 and later. 
While he and the Moravians in general were chiefly in- 
terested in converting the Indians to their religion, they 
seem to have used the fundamentals of education as a 
basis. Zeisberger in his “Diary” frequently refers to 
the unusual interest taken by the young Indians in the 


——e 


*Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, (2 volumes) Vol. 2, 
Pp. 607, 608. Published by C. J. Krehbiel & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1904. 
Copyright 1888 by Henry Howe. 
Ibid. Vol. 2, p. 608. Howe quotes Heckewelder’s “Narrative of 
ine Missions of the United Brtheren Among the Delaware and Mohegan 
tans, 
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school. ** The eagerness of the young people for learn- 
ing and their progress in the same, are commented on 
with satisfaction. It is worthy of note that they cut 
wood for the private use of their teacher that his school 
work might not be suspended temporarily. (Such men- 
tal activity on the part of the twentieth century young 
people would likely make it impossible to celebrate so 
many events and notables by the holiday method.) If 
one recalls the traditional amount of liking the Indian 
had for manual labor, a willingness to chop wood may 
be accepted as real evidence of his interest in the school 
and what he was learning there. 

The earliest schools for white children were those 
established by the settlers of the Ohio Company at or 
near Marietta. However, there was one started about 
the same time at Columbia. In spite of the comparative 
poverty, schools were started by the earliest settlers at 
Marietta. Instruction was given in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and altho it is not mentioned in the ac- 
count here referred to, it is not likely that spelling was 
neglected. * Hildreth says: “no people ever paid more 
attention to the education of their children than the de- 
scendants of the Puritans’.** The fact that schools 
were started during the second year after the arrival of 
the colonists in a pioneer country would lend color to 
the statement. The first settlers landed on the Mus- 
kingum, April 7, 1788, and in the summer of 1789, the 





* David Zeisberger, Diary of a Moravian Missionary Among the In- 
dians of Ohio. Cincinnati, 1885. Vol. 1, pp. 388, 451, 455, 461; Vol. II, 
pp. 4, 292, 438. 

™S. P. Hildreth, Pioneer History of Ohio, being an account of the 
Ohio Valley and the Early Settlers of the Northwest Territory. (Chiefly 
from original manuscripts), p. 335. 


=S. P. Hildreth, Pioneer History of Ohio, p. 379. 
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first school was opened in Bellepré, a settlement made 
on the Ohio about twelve miles below Marietta. Herein 
the great majority of the present-day teaching profes- 
sion has cause for rejoicing for this school was in charge 
of a schoolmistress, not a schoolmaster. Bathsheba 
Rouse, for such was her name, is believed to have been 
the first female teacher in Ohio. She was the daughter 
of John Rouse, who had emigrated from New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. She taught the smaller children of 








FarMErS’ CASTLE, BELPRE, OHIO 


Bellepré during the summer of 1789 and several subse- 
quent summers. ** The school was held in Farmer’s 
Castle, the fort of the settlement. Here in the first 
schools the custom, so common in pioneer days, of send- 
ing the smaller children to school in the summer months 
and the older children, especially boys, during the win- 
ter months was started. The weather and the paths and 


_ ™ Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, p. 779. Hildreth, Pioneer 
History, p. 379. 
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the trails were in better condition for the younger chil- 
dren to make their way over in the summer time, while 
the work of clearing, planting and taking care of the 
crops made it undesirable to spare the older children 
from home during the seasons that such work could 
go on. 


The larger boys and young women went to school a 
few months in the winter time. Instruction was given 
to them in the winter of 1789 and for several winters 
thereafter in Farmer’s Castle, in Bellepré, by Daniel 
Mayo, who worked at clearing his land during the sum- 
mer months. * Mr. Mayo came from Boston in the fall 
of 1788 with Colonel Battelle’s family and being a grad- 
uate of Harvard University, no doubt was well qualii- 
fied to teach.** Jonathan Baldwin, a well educated 


bachelor from New England, was another of Bellepré’s 
early teachers. He kept school in Blockhouse No. 3 
while the garrison was confined, fearing trouble from 
the Indians. 


Schools likewise started early in Marietta. In 1789, 
Major Anselm Tupper kept a school in the northwest 
blockhouse of Campus Martius, the fortification at Ma- 
rietta. Other early teachers at Marietta were Mr. Cur- 
tis, who taught two years in a cooper shop; and Dr. 
Jabez True, who kept school in the blockhouse; another 
was Benjamin Slocomb, a well educated but rather dis- 
sipated man of Quaker parentage. * 





* There are several spellings for Bellepré. Belpre is also common. 
Records of The Ohio Company uses Bellepré. 

* Daniel Mayo married the daughter of Israel Putnam and after the 
war of 1812 settled in Newport, Ky., where his descendants now live. 
J. J. Burns, Educational History of Ohio. (Historical Publishing Co, 
Columbus, Ohio), 1905, p. 23. 

* Hildreth, Pioneer History, p. 335. 
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In Waterford, up on the Muskingum, schools were 
also started early and kept most of the time, especially 
in winter. Joseph Frye and Dean Tyler were liberally 
educated men, who were employed at different times as 
teachers at Waterford or Fort Frye. The Marietta 
colonists had employed and brought with them from the 
east the Reverend Daniel Story as a suitable teacher of 
religious and educational training. ** No records seem 
available to show the nature and extent of the educa- 
tional training offered by Mr. Story, although as a min- 
ister he served for years. 


Likely the first school started in southwestern Ohio 
was the one begun in Columbia, now in the East End of 
Cincinnati, on June 21, 1790, by John Reily. He is said 
to have taught here in the first school-house built in 
Ohio. *” Reily had come from North Carolina, altho he 
was born in Pennsylvania. He had served with Gen- 
eral Greene in the Revolution. Judge Burnet attests to 
his character and ability. * About a year later Reily was 
joined in his school venture by Francis Dunlevy, who 
had been born in Virginia, later moving to Pennsyl- 
vania. He also had fought in the Revolution, chiefly 
against the Indians. Reily taught the English studies, 
and Dunlevy, who is said to have been a fine classical 
and mathematical scholar, the classical. ** The school 





*For details see Records of the Ohio Company Vol. I, p. 39-40. 
_™Chas. T. Greve, (A. B., L. L. B.), Centenmal History of Cincin- 

nats, and Its Representative Citizens, Vol. I, p. 180. (Biographical Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, Ill., 1904); David Zeisberger: Diary. Has refer- 
wee a and to roofing a school-house earlier than this, 1788. Vol. 
» P. JOO, 

*Burnet, Judge Jacob, Notes on the Early Settlement of the North- 
west Territory, pp. 469-478. 
_ "Both of these men became prominent in early Ohio. Reily settled 
in Hamilton in 1803. He was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of Ohio. He served as clerk of the Supreme Court of Butler County 


Vol. XXXV — 22. 
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was a subscription school and its teacher “boarded 
round” as Reily’s journal shows the following entries: 
“In the month of August boarded twelve days with Mr. 
Patrick Moore; in the month of September boarded 
twelve days with Hugh Dunn; in December boarded 
with John McCulloch six days’. This school was later 
changed into an academy. Judge Goforth’s Diary has 
such references as the following in regard to the matter: 
“Last Monday night met at my house to consult on the 
expediency of founding an academy.” “Wednesday 
night met at Mr. Reily’s school-house.”” The weather 
was bad and few came, so they met the next night at 
Reily’s to appoint a committee. *’ Accordingly the 
school developed into an academy under the patronage 
of Judge William Goforth, Rev. John Smith, Major 
John S. Gano and Mr. Dunlevy himself. * 

The establishment of a fort in what is now the down- 
town portion of Cincinnati probably caused the popula- 
tion to tend to shift from Columbia. At any rate, Mr. 
Dunlevy moved up the Miami, is reported to have taught 
school near it, and in 1797 or 1798 opened a school a 
short distance west of the present location of Lebanon. 
This was perhaps the first school in Warren County. 
While land had been sold here much earlier, it is not 
thought that a permanent settlement had been effected 





from 1803-1842. Francis Dunlevy removed to near Lebanon in Warren 
County in 1797. He served in the Convention that drafted the State Con- 
stitution as a member from Hamilton County. He was a member of the 
first legislature in 1803. At the first organization of the judiciary he was 
made presiding judge of the first circuit. He held this place 14 years and 
though this circuit embraced 10 counties, and though he frequently had 
to swim his horse over the Miamies, it is said he never missed a couft. 
He practiced law fifteen years after leaving the bench then retired to his 
books, dying in Lebanon in 1839. McBride, James, Pioneer Biography, 
Cincinnati, 1869. Vol. I, pp. 1, 100, 101. 

“Greve, Centennial History of Cincinnati, Vol. I, p. 181. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 363. 
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until after Wayne’s treaty with the Indians in 1795. In 
September of that year a settlement was effected at 
Bedle’s station, where the only blockhouse in the county 
was built. Mr. Dunlevy later moved his school to the 
north-west about two miles and had some of the same 
scholars. Among his young hopefuls in the vicinity of 
Lebanon was a black-eyed boy, who gave his age as four 
years and his name as Thomas Corwin. No doubt it 
was a belated but pleasant reward to this pioneer teacher 
when this pupil became governor of Ohio and later a 
United States senator, while a fellow pupil, John Smith, 
also attained the latter honor. There were other early 
schools in this section, namely, one about 1800 taught 
by Judge Ignatius Brown, one near Ridgeville about 
1801 to 1803 by Matthias Ross, one about Waynesville 
in 1802 taught by Rowland Richards and one in Leb- 
anon in 1801, 1802 and 1803 by Enos Williams, a for- 
mer pupil of Francis Dunlevy, and perhaps others prac- 
tically this early. Thus Warren County seems to have 
been almost the educational center of Southwestern 
Ohio and the Symmes purchase before statehood. “ 
There is also evidence of early schools near what 
is now the down town part of Cincinnati, altho infor- 
mation about them is frequently incomplete. William 
D. Ludlow, writing in 1856, referred to a school on the 
river bank opposite Main and Sycamore streets. This 
school was taught by an Irishman by the name of Lloyd. 
Elsewhere there is reference to the first school being 
erected in 1792, and attended by about thirty pupils. 
This is supposed to have been in a log cabin about 3rd 
“Jas. J. Burns, Educational History of Ohio. (Historical Publish- 


ing Co., Columbus, 1905), p. 24; History of Warren County, Chicago, 
1882, pp. 261, 477, 570. 
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and Lawrence and could be the school to which Ludlow 
referred. When Judge Burnet arrived in Cincinnati, in 
1795, a frame school building stood on the north side of 
Fourth Street opposite where St. Paul’s church later 
stood. It was inclosed but not finished. It is also re- 
corded that the Presbyterian Church was used for a 
school for a time. Jonathan Lyon, who came to Cin- 
cinnati in 1791, attended school in a cabin near Riddle’s 
blacksmith shop. This shop stood on the public land- 
ing and hence this school could also have been the one 
about which Ludlow wrote. Kennedy Morton was 
Lyon’s teacher and was a great believer in the use of 
the rod. “He frequently whipped grown young men 
and women with a long hickory gad until they would 
fairly jump off the floor.” * 

Such are some of the general and indefinite accounts 
of early Cincinnati schools. These were no doubt the 
general schools for the teaching of the three R’s. Such 
schools were rather few in early Cincinnati, as there 
was more of a tendency to a specialized type of school 
in this vicinity, as will be indicated below by newspaper 
advertisements. S. S. L’Hommedieu tells us that in 
1810, 1811, 1812 there were but three or four small 
schools in Cincinnati. One was in the second story of 
a building at Sixth and Main kept by Thomas H. 
Wright; another, John Hilton’s, over a cabinet-maker’s 
shop on the east side of Main Street between Fifth and 
Sixth; a third was that of David Cathcart on the west 
side of Walnut near Fourth Street. There were about 
forty scholars in each. ** That these schools were not 





* Greve, Centennial History of Cincinnati, Vol. I, p. 363. 
oe S. S. L’Hommedieu, quoted in Greve’s Centennial History, Vol. |, 
p. 491. 
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housed in buildings built for the purpose is also a point 
worthy of notice as a reflection of the general attitude 
of the community toward education. We shall next con- 
sider the schools of Cincinnati as indicated by adver- 
tisements in the early papers. 


The earliest newspaper published in Cincinnati was, 
The Centinel of the North-western Territory. The 
available files of this paper show only two or three ad- 
vertisements relating directly to schools. The earliest 
of these advertisements is so suggestive of the type of 
school it was proposed to start, that it will be quoted 
in full. It is from The Centinel, bearing the date of 
Saturday, Jan. 3, 1795. * 


The Subscriber begs leave to inform the public that he in- 
tends to open school on Monday the 22d of this inst. in the house 
lately occupied by David Williams, nearly opposite James Fer- 
guson’s store, where he proposes to educate youth in the fol- 
lowing sciences and mathematical branches, viz.: reading, writing, 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, trigonometry, mensuration of super- 
ficials and solids, dialing, gauging, surveying, navigation, ele- 
ments of geometry and algebra. The parents and friends of all 
such as are committed to his trust, may depend on his utmost 
care and best endeavors to form their tender minds to a love of 
learning and virtue; he likewise will employ every opportunity 
in grounding his pupils in the practical parts of the above. 


— Stuart RICHEY. 


The writer has found nothing to indicate the prog- 
ress of the school, or to show how well this rather heavy 
mathematical curriculum was patronized. However, 
Mr. Richey again advertised the same subjects eleven 
months later, December 5, 1795. It was stated that 


_ "The Centinel of the Northwestern Territory, published in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Vol. II, No. 60, Sat., Jan. 3, 1795. (Price per year 250 cents, 
T cents per copy). Files of this paper from Nov. 23, 1793 to May 14, 1796, 
are found in the Library of the Hist. and Phil. Society of Ohio, located 
im the building with the library of Cincinnati University. 
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school would open the 16th of the month and that no 
more than thirty scholars would be admitted. It is in- 
teresting to note that this time an N. B. is added, stating 
that, “None need apply but such as allow of moderate 
correction to be used in said school when necessity re- 
quires it.” “* One might wonder if this was a result of 
experience the previous winter. As this same advertise- 
ment appeared in this and five subsequent issues of the 
Centinel, one surmises that the limit of thirty was put 
in as much to hurry registration as to limit it. Evi- 
dently these schools of Mr. Richey, were of a rather 
special type, if we may judge by his advertisements, and 
were secondary as well as elementary in subject matter. 
Of course those elements of the curriculum relating to 
surveying and navigation were intensely practical in a 
new country and on the Ohio. 

The advertisements of “The Western Spy, and 
Hamilton Gazette”, between May 28, 1799 and Janu- 
ary 1804, bring to light a number of prospective schools 
of various kinds.*” In the issue of September 17, 1799, 
Francis Mennessier announced the opening of both “A 
Coffee House” and a school. *° Both were to be on Main 
Street, Cincinnati, at the sign of “Pegasus the bad Poet 
fallen to the ground”. He was going to teach French 
to those caring to learn, on each evening in the week ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, from 6 to 9 o’clock P. M. 
Mr. Mennessier evidently had taught French before, for 
he informs those who has been subscribers for two 





* The Centinel, Vol. III, No. 107, Saturday, December 5, 1795. 

”“The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette,’ was the successof 0 
“The Centinel of the Northwestern Territory.” Files of this paper (pub. 
in Cincinnati) between the dates indicated are to be found in the Mercan- 
tile Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Ibid. In this and other Sept. 1799, issues of the paper. 
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years and had not been able to attend, that they will be 
instructed gratis if they care to attend. The rates of 
the school are not known, so it is not possible to deter- 
mine whether a partially philanthropic French school 
was expected to benefit an economic coffee house. Later 
in the same year, James White, used the same news- 
paper to announce the removal of his school to a new 
location. This was a subscription school but non-sub- 
scribers are told their scholars will be admitted on the 
same terms as those of subscribers. Mr. White also 
announces that he will open an evening school, in which 
writing, arithmetic, etc., will be taught. The school is 
to be open four evenings a week from six to nine o’clock 
for a period of three months; the terms are to be two 
dollars for each scholar, and the scholars are to find 
their own firewood and candles. * 

In 1800 Lemuel McDonald advertises a school that 
he has recently opened. His purpose is to instruct youth 
in the various branches of English literature and he 
promises to carefully attend to the morals of those in- 
trusted to his care. He announces that: ‘He will teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geogra- 
phy and the mathematics, in the most concise and fa- 
miliar manner”.** Evidently this was primarily an ele- 
mentary school. 

Two names appear rather frequently between 1800 
and 1803 in connection with educational announcements; 
others usually only once or twice. Those names are 
Matthew G. Wallace and Robert Stubbs. While the 
main work of the latter in this field was likely in con- 


“The Western Spy, October 22, 1799. The advertisement is re- 
Deated in subsequent issues. 


“The Western Spy, September 24, 1800. 
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nection with the “Newport Academy’’, it was so closely 
affiliated with Cincinnati as to make it desirable to men- 
tion it here.. An early announcement in regard to the 
same appeared under the heading, “Newport Academy”, 
and over the signature of Washington Berry, chair- 
man of the trustees of that institution. ** A part of the 
advertisement will be quoted, in order to show the va- 
riety of the curriculum offered. Elementary as well as 
secondary subjects were to be given. 


The Academy of Newport will commence on the first of 
April. The Rev. Robert Stubbs is president of said academy, 
in which will be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic at eight 
dollars per annum ;— also the English grammar, the dead lan- 
guages, the following branches of the mathematics, viz.: geome- 
try, plain surveying, also by latitude and departure, navigation, 
geography, astronomy, mensuration of superficials and solids; 
also logic, rhetoric, bookkeeping, etc., at four pounds per an- 
num.*° 


It was further announced that board might be ob- 
tained in Newport and vicinity on reasonable terms and 
“the greater part received in produce”. In August, 1802, 
a notice of a meeting of the proprietors of the school 
taught by Mr. Stubbs appeared in the Spy. “* Later in 
the same year, Mr. Stubbs announced his intention to 
open a night school in Cincinnati on the following Mon- 
day night at six o’clock. Instruction is to be offered in 
any science or language that a youth “‘is capable of, on 
accommodating terms’. Each Friday evening is to be 
appropriated to the study of Geography and the use of 





“The Western Spy, May 28, 1800. The trustees are given in the 
advertisement, viz.: Washington Berry, Charles Morgan, John Grant, 
Thomas Kennedy, Thomas Sanford, Thomas Carneal, Richard Southgate, 
Daniel Mayo, Robert Stubbs and Bernard Stuart. They were to attend 
to the regulations and management of the Academy. 

“The Western Spy, August 14, 1802, (Vol. IV, No. 159). 
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the Globes. Mr. Stubbs also promises by a simple piece 
of machinery to “exhibit the earth’s diurnal and annual 
revolutions; and of course the cause of that pleasing 
variety of the seasons of the year, and why the days 
increase by months within the limits of the Polar Cir- 
cles’. “° He also promises to exhibit upon the shortest 
notice to any select party of ladies or gentlemen who 
may be curious enough to pry into such matters. In 
January, 1803, Mr. Stubbs is again before the public 
to let them know that his Academy in Newport will re- 
open the first of the following month. He thinks it un- 
necessary to say more than that “he will not deceive 
those who may honor him with the tuition of their 


sons’. The notice adds that boarding is cheap in “New- 
Port”. *° 


Mr. Stubbs seems to have taken advantage of quality 


advertising as well as announcement advertising, for, in 
the issue of The Spy for January 26, 1803, Matthew G. 
Wallace, John S. Gano and five other men attest to hav- 
ing attended some exercises recently given by the pupils 
of Mr. Stubbs’ Academy in Cincinnati. These men at- 
test that the several pupils present, considering the time 
they had been under Mr. Stubbs’ care, gave “proof of 
growing proficiency in the English and Latin lan- 
guages—and particularly in English grammar, and 
oratory and the mathematics”, proofs that were a credit 
to themselves and an honor to their instructor. ** Mr. 
Stubbs does not seem to have conducted a pay-before- 
you-receive business, for later in 1803 he puts a notice 


Queen 





“The Western Spy. Nov. 10, 1802. (No. 15 of Vol. IV and No. 

171 of series). This advertisement has the caption, “Science.” 
Very likely this was the school where the use of the globes was to 

be a regular Friday evening feature. : 
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in the paper to thank those who have paid the last year’s 
tuition and to warn those who have not, that he will put 
the law in force, since he has already solicited them fre- 
quently. ** Evidently there were some salary difficul- 
ties even before the time when the teacher became a 
servant of the public, and before the time of the public 
school system. 

Matthew G. Wallace, whose name is also frequently 
attached to advertisements relating to schools during 
this period, seems also to have been a Reverend, as was 
Mr. Robert Stubbs. An early advertisement of his is 
headed ‘‘Education” and appears in the issue of The Spy 
for October 31, 1801, and in the three following issues. 
According to his advertisement, Mr. Wallace proposed 
to instruct a few boys in the Latin and Greek languages 


and if required, parts of literature nearly connected with 
them. He suggests that the school will likely not open 
before the first of December, as it will tale some time 
to get suitable books. Mr. Wallace has a “‘selling”’ para- 
graph in his advertisement which runs as follows: 


It is presumed unnecessary here to enumerate the many ad- 
vantages naturally resulting from an institution of this kind; 
particularly in this new country and at so early a period. It must 
be acknowledged that the talents of many youths among us are 
now buried and neglected, which a proper cultivation would ren- 
der eminently useful. Besides, it is education only which digni- 
fies human nature, consolidates social blessings, and prepares us 
for our proper duty and happiness, the glory and enjoyment of 
God. 


Mr. Wallace also states that he will pay proper at- 
tention to public speaking, as that is a necessary orna- 
ment of every man of letters. To prevent after reflec- 





“The Western Spy, May 11 and 18, 1803. 
“The Western Spy, October 31, 1801. 
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tions he states that not more than six boys will be re- 
ceived for the present and that the first applying will 
be accepted. 

Somewhat over a, year later Mr. Wallace in an ad- 
vertisement of some length, again informs the citizens 
in and near Cincinnati that he proposes to open a school. 
He proposes a somewhat wider curriculum this time, for 
besides the languages and the parts of literature usually 
included in a classical education, he proposes to teach 
reading, writing, the different branches of the mathe- 
matics, etc. A strict examination, followed by public 
speaking, is proposed for the end of each quarter. His 
advertisement implies that a building had been provided 
for the school by a group of interested persons, for “the 
proprietors of the school-house’, are urged to make 
known the scholars they propose to send for fear the 
school might be over-crowded and thus it would be in- 
advisable to admit more. ‘The subscriber in his adver- 
tisement presumes, “that all who wish to see our new 
state flourish, our citizens respected and happy, will suf- 
ficiently encourage an institution of this kind.” ** In 
November of the same year, Mr. Wallace informs the 
proprietors and citizens in general that another quarter 
of his school has just commenced, and that tuition will 
be as formerly. * 

In the previous July, Mr. Ezra Spenser had availed 
himself of the columns of The Spy to announce that the 
concurrence between himself and the Rev. Matthew 
Wallace would be discontinued. He announces that he 
will open a “regular English school”, when enough 





“The Western Spy, January 5, 1803, repeated in the issues of Janu- 
ary 12 and 19. The school was to open on Monday, the 10th of January. 
The Western Spy, Oct. 19, 1803. Nov. 5, 1803. 
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scholars are obtained, in which he will teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic and English Grammar. From the 
use of the word “regular” before English, in the phrase 
regular English school, we are perhaps justified in con- 
cluding that Mr. Spenser was not entirely pleased with 
Mr. Wallace’s languages and literature that usually go 
to make up a classical education or the “dead lan- 
guages’ as they are called in one of Mr. Stubbs’ adver- 
tisements. Likely Mr. Spenser was the practical edu- 
cator of his day. ” 

Neither did the schoolmaster escape the “want-ad.” 
column in the early days. Robert Benham advertises 
for a schoolmaster capable of teaching an English 
school. Mr. Benham mentions no salary, simply stating 
that such a person will meet with good encouragement 
by applying at his place on Turtle Creek, two miles 
above Deerfield. A little over a year later, Mr. Benham 
has another advertisement in The Spy, headed “A Good 
Schoolmaster Wanted”. It indicates that he is wanted 
at the new school-house on the subscriber’s farm in 
Warren County. In the same issue of The Spy, under 
the caption “School”, the following also appeared: “A 
Schoolmaster is much wanted at this place; a person 
qualified to teach an English school will find employ- 
ment. Apply to W. C. Schenck, Franklin”. It is inter- 
esting to note, as illustrative of the change of feeling of 
the general public that has come about, that Mr. Ben- 
ham in his first ‘““want-ad.”’ for a schoolmaster also an- 
nounces that he has for sale four stills of the following 
capacities: 125, 107, 80, and 653 gallons, thirty mash 





” Ibid., July 6, 13, 20, 1803. 
; * The Western Spy, Aug. 17, 1803. The distance from Deerfield has 
increased one-half mile above that of the previous advertisement. 
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tubs and 12 singling kegs. Such economy in advertis- 
ing would hardly be approved at the present time. 

General articles on education are very few in the 
newspapers in which the above advertisements were 
found. The two or three, which are found, are general, 
and mostly quoted, and they do not concern local edu- 
cation directly. The following quotation, requoted from 
a periodical, will give the spirit and suggest the content 
of such articles. * 


Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 
THomson.® 58 


Nor were these all, for there is evidence of schools 


in early Cincinnati that were less academic than the 
foregoing. As early as 1801 Levi M’Lean uses the col- 





"The Western Spy, Sept. 25, 1802. The quotation is quoted in the 
article referred to. Aug. 14, 1802. Column article. These articles are 
signed “Senex.” 

“It will be interesting to turn aside for a moment to note a change 
that came about in the make-up of educational advertisements in the pioneer 
newspapers that have been referred to previously in this article. No doubt 
a similar transition can be discovered in the advertisements in general. In 
the earlier paper, “The Centinel of the Northwestern Territory,” the adver- 
tisements in regard to schools are headed, “The Subscriber” or “The Sub- 
scriber Begs” ; thence reading on into the body of the advertisement. (The 
Centine!, Jan. 3, 1795 and Dec. 5, 1795.) The heading gave no hint of the 
nature of the notice, and this is quite the usual way for the various adver- 
tisements to start. No doubt this was found quite satisfactory in the early 
newspapers at a time when reading matter was very scarce, for each sub- 
scriber would read every word anyhow. However, a little later the adver- 
tisement in The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, 1799 to 1804, show 
that a change had taken place. The heading now usually indicates the 
nature of the notice. Here are some headings of school advertisements of 
this period : “Newport Academy,” “Education,” “Wanted : a Schoolmaster,” 
“School for Young Ladies,” “Science,” “Singing School.” (The Western 
Spy, May 28, 1800; Oct. 31, 1801; June 12, 1802; July 31, 1802; Nov. 10, 
1802; Oct. 22, 1799.) The heading is no longer a part of the first sentence. 
A step forward has been made; the purpose is to make the reader’s task 
More easy and to catch the eye of those to whom the announcement might 
be of special interest. 
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umns of the local paper to announce singing schools for 
“Ladies and Gentlemen”. One singing school is to be 
held at Mr. Washburn’s school and another at the Court 
Room at Mr. Avery’s as soon as court is over. The 
rates are one dollar for thirteen nights or two dollars 
per quarter, the subscribers to furnish their own wood 
andcandles. This was no doubt a side-line or an avoca- 
tion for the “singing professor”, for elsewhere it is re- 
corded that Mr. M’Lean was a butcher by trade. Nor 
were these his only activities, for Mr. Greve gives him 
credit for making the first political stump speech in Cin- 
cinnati in connection with a campaign for constable in 


1802. ** 


Perhaps a somewhat more interesting and unusual 
non-academic school was the “Dancing School” as pro- 


claimed in “The Western Spy” about two years before 
this, (Nov. and Dec., 1799). Mr. Houghton advertises 
his dancing school with some gusto as follows: 


DANCING SCHOOL 


The Subscriber having taught with great reputation in dif- 
ferent parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, last winter and spring, 
and whose letters of introduction to this place and Lexington, 
are most respectable, begs leave to inform the ladies and gentle- 
men of Cincinnati and its vicinity, that if: honored with their 
patronage, he intends opening a school here as soon as sufficient 
number (sixteen or more scholars) shall subscribe. He teaches 
particularly, the Minuet, Cotillion, French and English Sets, in 
all their various and ornamental branches. Exclusive of which, 
he teaches the most fashionable Country Dances and City Cotil- 
lion, taught in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. His 
terms are three dollars entrance, and five at the expiration of the 
quarter.”* 





“ The Western Spy, Oct. 31, 1801. ; 

* The Western Spy, Nov. 19, 1799, Dec. 3, 1799. Mr. Greve in re- 
ferring to the incident in his Centennial History surmises that Mr. Hough- 
ton did not pay for his advertisement, as a bitter tirade against dancing 
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Mr. Houghton adds some postscripts which an- 
nounce that he also teaches some favorite Scotch Reels, 
that the school will commence this morning, Nov. 19, 
1799, at ten o'clock, and further that he will teach from 
seven to nine o’clock in the evening for the benefit of 
gentlemen, whose occupations will not permit them to 
attend during the day. It is likely that this was the 
earliest school of this kind in the state, for Cincinnati 
was the most cosmopolitan of the early settlements, hav- 
ing colonists from widely different sections of vary- 
ing types. Such a school would hardly have been looked 
upon with favor at Marietta, a fairly unified Puritani- 
cal settlement. 


In this early day it was rather generally regarded 
as unnecessary to educate girls in the academic subjects 
to the extent that boys were, while no doubt, it was 
rather desired that they should have some knowledge 
of the three R’s. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that a “School for Young Ladies” was advertised 
by a Mrs. Williams, July 31, 1802, to be held in a house 
lately occupied by a saddler on Sycamore Street. The 
“Young Ladies” were to be instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, sewing, etc., at the rates of two dollars and fifty 
cents per quarter for reading, three dollars and fifty 
cents per quarter for reading, sewing and writing. ™ 
This school has been referred to as the first school for 





appears in The Western Spy a little later on. This is rather hard to 
etermine as editorials were not used in the papers of that day, and the 
article could have been general as well as editorial. Then some of the 
more puritanical subscribers might have buttonholed the editor. 


a - ed. Western Spy, July 31, 1802, issue No. 157, (No. 1 of Vol. IV). 
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higher education of young women in the Ohio valley. ” 
The curriculum proposed would hardly justify the con- 
clusion; but the school is advertised for young ladies, 
and the “sewing, etc.”’ represents the first department in 
a school for young ladies in a day when they were of- 
fered a less academic and more practical training, if 
they were offered anything in school outside of the bar- 
est rudiments of an education. In this sense Mrs. Wil- 
liams was proposing a schoul for the higher education 
of women. As for co-education in the college field that 
comes later, at least much credit in that field has been 
claimed by sponsors of Oberlin, which was established 
in 1833. Mr. Mathews says that, “Oberlin carried co- 
education to a convincing success with a rush’, while 
Mr. Cherry gives Oberlin credit for being the first co- 
educational college in the world. ** On the other hand, 
some “firsts’’ in this field have been assigned, by Mr. 
Gard, writing in the “Ohio Archeological and Histori- 
cal Society Publications’, to Robert Owen’s communistic 
colony on the Wabash. Pestalozzian principles were 
used in the schools of this colony, and were introduced 
there soon after the colony was founded in 1826. Mr. 
Gard says, “The New Harmony schools were the first 
public schools in the United States to offer the same 
advantages to girls as to boys.” ® The doctrine of equal 





% Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications. (Pub. 
for the Society at Columbus, Ohio, by Fred J. Heer) Vol. 25. The Higher 
Education of Women in the Ohio Valley Previous to 1840, by Jane Sherzer, 
Vol. 25, p. 2. 

® Alfred Mathews, Ohio and Her Western Reserve, pp. 196-200; 
(With a Story of Three States, D. Appleton & Co., 1802.) 

P. P. Cherry —The Western Reserve and Early Ohio (Pub. by R. L. 
Fouse, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio, 1921.) p. 106. 

® Ohio Archacological and Historical Society Publications -- Vol. 2, 
p. 32. European Influence on Early Western Education.. ‘Wiilis L. Gard, 
also quoting Lockwood on “New Harmony Movement,” 
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educational opportunities regardless of sex is given as 
a principle of Mr. Owen’s system. * 

While the settlements in the southeastern and south- 
western parts of Ohio were earlier, there were other 
settlements sufficiently long before statehood to make a 
survey of school beginnings in them desirable. One of 
these was the south central region or Virginia Military 
District and another of course the Western Reserve in 
Northern Ohio. 

The first settlement in the Virginia Military lands 
and sometimes referred to as the third in the state, was 
made at Manchester, (Adams County), in 1790 or 1791, 
by Colonel Nathaniel Massie and his followers. This 
man and associates accounted for many surveys and set- 
tlements in this section of the state. This early settle- 
ment at Manchester had its first school-house in 1796, 
(some say in 1794), with Israel Donalson as teacher 
for several terms. One of the first female teachers in 
this section was Mrs. Dodson, an Englishwoman, who 
taught in Liberty Township on Zane’s Trace about 
1803. Other early schools appeared at settlements 
along this early and noted trail as well as elsewhere in 
this district. A school is reported in Brown County in 





“It may not be out of place to observe that a little more than a 
quarter of a century after 1803, Mrs. Trollope found many schools in 
Cincinnati and “perceived, with some surprise, that the higher branches 
of science were among the studies of the pretty creatures” in one of these 
schools at least. She observed one “lovely girl of sixteen,” who “took her 
degree” in mathematics, while another was examined in moral philoso- 
phy. By this time at least a higher academic education was provided for 
women. However, Mrs. Trollope thought that it might have been difficult 
for a far better judge than she to determine to what extent young ladies, 
who “blushed so sweetly, and looked so beautifully puzzled and con- 
ounded,” merited the diplomas they received. Mrs. Trollope, Domestic 
iniers of the Americans, London, New York, (Reprint) 1832, p. 81, or 
Vol. I, pp. 114-115. 

“Nelsou. '’ Evans and Emmons B. Stivers—A History of Adams 
County, West Union, 1900. Passim, 


Vol. XXXV — 23, 
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1800 and another about 1802, while Highland County 
had early schools at scattered centers at dates estimated 
at 1802 and 1803. Early settlements in these counties 
range from 1796 to later dates. ” 

Ross County, which furnished Chillicothe as one of 
the territorial seats of government and later as the 
first state capital, had numerous settlements between 
1795 and 1800. A school was kept here in the last of 
the 1700’s by a very good schoolmaster of Irish extrac- 
tion. One or two others are reported in the county be- 
fore 1803. In laying out Portsmouth, Massie dedicated 
lots 130 and 143 to school purposes, a practice, by the way, 
that was quite common in surveying and platting early 
town sites. These lots in Portsmouth were later used 
for school purposes, but the only school the writer has 
found recorded for Scioto County before Statehood was 
one at or near Alexandria, said to have been as early as 
1800. Pickaway and Franklin Counties were settled 
in different localities between 1796 and 1798, but seem 
not to have had schools till 1803 or 4 or later. In fact, 
dates for early schools in the Virginia Military District 
are more often given around 1808 to 1810 to 1812, and 
particularly from 1815-1818. ° 

In the Western Reserve in northern and north-east- 
ern Ohio, we again find settlers of the New England 
stock predominating. French traders and missionaries 
and others had earlier frecuented the region, but do not 





@ Chief references are the County Histories. See Bibliography. 
Evans and Stivers. 4dams County, under Manchester, Liberty Twp., etc. ; 


roum County, pp. 1, 463, etc.; Franklin County, pp. 261, 419, and under 
Townships. 


Hi “Chief references are the County Histories. See Bibliography. 
Fartd of Ross County, p. 189, Townships; Franklin County, pp. 361, 419; 
ighland County, Madison, White Oak, and Marshall Twos. 
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seem to have left anything in the way of schools. And 
indeed, there were few schools in this section of the 
state before 1803. The greater number of authorities 
give 1802 as a date for the beginning of schools in the 
environs of Cleveland and perhaps of the Western Re- 
serve. However, there is inexact reference to a school- 
house being built on the road, near Kingsbury’s and 
taught by Miss Sarah Doan, daughter of Nathaniel 
Doan, as early as 1800. One of the schools of 1802 was 
conducted for the benefit of about a dozen in the “front 
room” of Major Carter’s by Miss Anna Spafford. The 
curriculum provided merely the simplest form of book 
knowledge. Another school of the same year was that 
at Harpersfield by Abraham Tappan. With schools be- 
ginning about 1802, naturally rather little was accom- 
plished in this region of the state until after statehood. 
As settlers became more numerous and settlements suf- 
ficiently compact, (and that was separation by miles in 
many cases,) this section of the state took an active in- 
terest in things scholastic. The western part of the 
Western Reserve, known as the Firelands, had its edu- 
cational beginnings in the next period of development. “ 

The beginnings of education in the section of Ohio 
heretofore surveyed are no doubt much more than rep- 
resentative. Of course there were a few other begin- 
nings in adjoining or outlying settlements. The settlers 
of the Ohio Company who had gone to settle about the 





































“James Harrison Kennedy —A History of the City of Cleveland, 
Its Settlement, Rise and Progress, 1796-1896. Cleveland MDCCCXCVI, 
pp. 112, 114; Elroy McKendree Avery, A History of Cleveland and ts 
Environs, The Heart of New Connecticut, in 3 vols. Chicago and New 
York, 1918, Vol. I, p. 47, p. 341; Jesse Cohen, “Early Education in Ohio 
in Magazine of Western Hist., Vol. 111 (1885-6) Cleveland, pp. 217-223; 
Harvey Rice, Pioneers of the Western Reserve. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
1883, pp. 68-9. 
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two college townships in Athens County had established 
one or two schools before 1803; and by 1800 Benjamin 
Van Cleve had started the educational history of Day- 
ton in a blockhouse made of round logs, which stood on 
the present site of the soldiers’ monument. He thus 
records the event in his journal: ‘On the Ist of Sep- 
tember I commenced teaching a small school. I had 
reserved time to gather my corn, and kept school until 
the last of October”. * Then there were a few schools 
elsewhere, such as in Jefferson County, which in early 
days took in a number of counties in the eastern part of 
Ohio. A log school-house was built in what was later 
Belmont County, as early as 1799, which pupils attended 
from considerable distances and sometimes at consider- 
able risks. Another school was started near St. Clairs- 
ville in 1802. A large number of the settlers in this sec- 
tion of the state were from Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and according to a local historian much interested in 
educational affairs and schools. 

Some general observations on the beginnings of 
schools in the various sections of the state will help to 
account for the conditions found there. Some compara- 
tive statements and conclusions will indicate how educa- 
tion reflects the settler and his interests. So we shall 
summarize the actual school conditions by beginning 
with the last regions treated and ending with the Ma- 
rietta and Cincinnati districts. Then we shall turn to a 
brief consideration of early schoolmasters, school- 
houses and equipment. 





“Robert W. and Mary Davies Steele, Early Dayton, 1796-1896. 
U. B. Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio, 1896, p. 34. 

W. H. Hunter, The Pathfinders of Jefferson County, in Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, Vol. 6, pp. 246, 247, 
passim; C. M. Walker, History of Athens County, Ohio. 1869, p. 219. 
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The comparatively few schools in the Western Re- 
serve were due to the late settlement, rather near 1803 
and to scattered settlements rather than to the type of 
settlers; for the settlers in this section were rather uni- 
fied as to type and mostly New Englanders. On the 
other hand, there were numerous settlements in the Vir- 
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MuSskKINGUM ACADEMY 
Proposed at a meeting of the inhabitants of Marietta, April 29, 1797. 
It was opened in 1800, and David Putnam, a graduate of Yale College, 
was the first teacher. 
ginia Military District before 1800 and yet the schools 
were scattered and very few before statehood. ‘This 
was partly due to the varied type of settlers who came 
from the South, or by way of the South, from Pennsyl- 
vania, from Virginia, from the Carolinas and some 
from other sections, such as New England. It was also 
due to the fact that the settlements were somewhat more 
scattered and less populous than in the Cincinnati or 
Marietta Districts. In the Marietta district, schools 
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were contemporaneous with the settlements, while in the 
Virginia district, usually a few years, and more often 
ten to fifteen, elapsed, between settlement and schools, 
according to prevailing dates. The fact that many of 
the settlers of the Virginia Military lands were from 
the South and various sections of the frontier also con- 
tributed to this end. Book-learning and scholastic at- 
tainments were not the first ends when economic neces- 
sity demanded that lands be cleared and crops produced; 
and when an accurate eye, a steady nerve and an iron 
muscle might add meat to a scanty food supply or pro- 
tect life itself from hostile Indians. So people from the 
frontier or of southern origin where schools were 
usually private, or by private tutor on a plantation, were 
less likely to begin or support schools than were people 
who had been accustomed to do so. “ 


Further, it is well to note that as Indian dangers 
were removed in Ohio there was more of a tendency for 
settlers to scatter and hence there might not be a suffi- 
cient number in a vicinity to start a school, even though 
older children were often sent several miles to attend 
one. 


It is to be regretted, but hardly to be wondered at, 
that we have so few intimate details of the schools of 
that day. For the schools of 1803 and even much later 
were not public schools as we use the term today, and 
such records as were kept were due to individual ini- 
tiative and not to any public requirements. No doubt 
many early schools have gone totally unrecorded. How- 


—— 





"At one place in Franklin County settled in 1803, a school was 
started in 1804 where a school-house had been built on South College lot. 
t is recorded the settlers here were from New England. A History of 
Franklin and Pickaway Counties. Williams Bros. 1880, p. 419. 
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ever those that have been told about above, are no doubt 
typical of educational ideas in the two centers now to be 
considered and also sufficient for some comparisons and 
contrasts. 

The schools about Marietta were practically contem- 
poraneous with the settlement of the colony. They were 
for the general public, for the children of the com- 
munity. While they were financially supported for the 
most part by those who patronized them, one judges 
from the records about them that those who had children 
sent them. They were an expected and accepted institu- 
tion of the community. The historian having recorded 
that they were started, seems to take schools as a matter 
of course. These schools, so far as records reveal, were 
of an elementary type, giving instructions chiefly in the 
fundamentals. This is to be explained by the fact that 
the settlers were New Englanders and that New Eng- 
landers of that day believed in education. Practically 
all the settlers about early Marietta being from New 
England, there was no disagreement about the matter. 
It has already been noted that the Company took steps 
before they left the East to secure a suitable teacher to 
bring with them. The fact that money was appropriated 
from the funds of the Ohio Company fer secular and 
religious education is proof of the general educational 
attitude. * 


The teachers for the most part were scholarly men, one 
or two being college graduates, others being referred 
to as men of fine intellectual attainments. 


While the Reily school at Columbia in the Cincinnati 
region followed immediately after settlement, the rec- 





* Above, pages 6, 7. 
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ords hardly indicate that such was the usual practice in 
the region, or at least the general practice. Our infor- 
mation concerning the early schools about Cincinnati 
comes frequently from the newspaper or from the recol- 
lections of some one who once attended the school. The 
exact detail is frequently lacking. The schools here 
were more frequently the regular subscription schools, 
where the teacher circulated a petition until enough 
scholars had subscribed at a definite rate to make it 
worth his while to teach a school term. It has not been 
recorded that there was a contemporaneous move on the 
part of the early settlers to have their children educated. 
Most of the schools announced in the early paper, with 
the exception of Mr. Spenser’s “regular English school,” 
were more or less special schools. The school was to em- 
phasize mathematics, or the classic languages, or French, 
or the training of young ladies. These facts no doubt re- 
flect a population that was mixed; a population that had 
aristocratic elements in it; a population made up of 
people from the East and New England, from the South, 
and even from the West, who lately came north from 
Kentucky and Tennessee. It may be judged from the 
curricula offered that the teachers of these special 
schools were men of some scholastic attainments; two 
of them are referred to as Reverend. However, prac- 
tically nothing is said about the scholastic attainments 
of the teachers of the schools where merely the funda- 
mentals were taught. These special schools were the 
forerunners of the academies and private schools that 
became so common in the period following the one under 
discussion. And such schools were common in the 
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Southern and Western counties and less common in the 
districts where New Englanders had settled. “ 

The building in which the early school was kept, was 
frequently not one built entirely for the purpose. More 
often in the very early settlements it was the block- 
house, sometimes it was the house of the schoolmaster, 
or it was a room over a place of business, or perhaps an 
abandoned cabin.“ The earliest buildings intended for 
school-houses were of round logs and later of hewn 
ones. They were about 18 by 24 feet or sometimes 20 
feet square, with the eaves eight or ten feet high.“ The 
cracks were chinked with wood and clay; the roof was 
made of clapboards held on by cross poles. Light was 
admitted by leaving out a log or by cutting a section of 
one or more logs out, putting in a rude frame and closing 
the opening with greased paper. The door was of rough 
boards swung on wooden hinges and fastened by a 
wooden, later an iron, strip or latch, lifted by the latch- 
string. Tardy pupils, who found no latch-string, knew 
that the master was at prayers and remained in the ele- 
ments until the latch-string reappeared. Heat was sup- 
plied by the huge fireplace, which might take up most 
or all of one side of the building, the backlog and fore- 
stick did not have to be in minor lengths. The chimney 
was lined with mud and it and the fireplace might be 
made of stone. The floors were sometimes the natural 
earth but more often of puncheon, or the floor near the 





® Robert E. Chaddock, A. M. Ohio Before 1850, p. 145. (A study 
in the early influence of Pennsylvania and Southern Populations in Ohio. 
Columbia University, 1908). 

™W.H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley 
— Historical ig Biographical Sketches (Robert Clarke and Co., Cincin- 
nati, 1891), 187. 

in ™ Ohio ye and Historical Society Publications, Vol. 25, 
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fireplace of earth and the part at some distance of punch- 
eon. It is recorded that a large stump was inclosed in 
an early school-house at Zanesville and served very well 
for a dunce block. This building must not have been 
particularly tight, for the story is told that a Mr. Sam- 
uel Herrick, who taught in it in 1805, was frustrated in 
his attempt to punish a boy, by the urchin escaping thru 
a hole under the lower log into the friendly woods. ” 
The furniture of the early school-house was as crude 
as the building. Jeremiah N. Reynolds says in part of 
an early school that he attended: “The seats or benches 
were of hewn timber, resting on upright posts placed in 
the ground to keep them from being overturned by mis- 
chievous lads who sat on them. In the center was a 
large stove, between which and the back part of the 
building stood a small desk without lock or key, made of 
rough planks over which a plane had never passed, and 
behind this desk sat Professor Glass when I entered the 
school. There might have been forty scholars present, 
twenty-five of these were engaged in spelling, .reading 
and writing; a few in arithmetic; a small class in Eng- 
lish grammar and a half dozen, like myself, had joined 
the school for instruction in Greek and Latin”.** The 
benches were frequently so high that the feet, especially 
of the younger children, did not annoy by their owner 
scraping them on the floor. The earliest schools usually 
had no desks and the few books that were possessed 
were placed beside the student on the bench. These 
benches were split logs on pegs and are said to have been 
sometimes of such nature that it was unnecessary for 





_ Ww. H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture, p. 190. 
W. H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture, p. 189, 
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the mischievous boy to resort to a bent pin. Some of 
the Western Reserve boys are said to have lined the 
seats of their pantaloons with buckskin as a protection, 
both against the seat and the ferule. ™ 

For writing purposes a broad board was frequently 
placed on pegs stuck in holes in the wall. At ordinary 
lessons the pupils usually faced toward the center or 
front of the room but when writing they faced the wall 
and it is said to have required considerable skill to ne- 
gotiate gracefully the turn over the long bench when 
the command came: “Face the Wall!” The pen was of a 
goose quill made and kept in condition by the keen edge 
of the master’s knife. The ink was made of “oak-bark 
ooze and copperas” or of some other home preparation. 
Copies were all set by the teacher and the pupil had to 
rule his own paper with a plummet made of lead. Of 
course the building and furniture soon began to im- 
prove, especially in the more populous centers. Judge 
Burnet mentions an unfinished frame school building in 
Cincinnati when he came to that town in 1795. Such 
buildings became more numerous after 1803, altho log 
buildings long remained in use. A brick school building 
was erected in Lebanon in 1805, and may have been the 
first school structure of the kind in the state. ” 

Most of the early log school-houses were built by 
the codperative effort of those interested and not by 
contract and for pay. It is recorded that the efforts of 
a single day have sufficed to erect such a structure. On 
the day appointed, the entire man force of the com- 
munity assembled early at the designated spot and either 





*P. P. Cherry, The Western Reserve and Early Ohio, p. 101. . 
-_ Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, Vol. 26, 
Pp. . 
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assuming or being assigned to tasks in which they were 
skilled, proceeded with the work. Some felled the trees 
and cut the logs to the desired lengths, while others with 
teams would drag them to the spot where the building 
was to be erected. There skillful ax-men would notch 
them at each end, and if it was to be the more elaborate 
hewn log building, others would hew to a flat surface 
opposite faces of the log. In the meantime others would 
select a desirable straight-grained tree, fell it, cut it in 
blocks and split clapboards to cover the roof. When the 
building had reached sufficient height and the gables had 
been completed, the clapboards would be put in place on 
poles for rafters and sheeting, and usually would be 
held in place by cross poles on top of each row of roof- 
ing. If the man force were sufficient, such crude fur- 
niture as was essential would be ready by the time the 
building was finished. 


Books, the most essential furnishings of the school, 
were sometimes as scanty as the furniture. Under such 
conditions almanacs sometimes served as readers; al- 
most anything might take the place of pencil and paper 
or slate. The Bible or Testament was a favorite reader, 
and in one instance at least a paddle with the alphabet 
on one side and some multiplication tables on the other 
served as a chart to be passed from hand to hand and 
on occasion was plied in its more usual capacity when 
intellectual stimulus was needed. ** While it is not pos- 
sible to say what books were used before 1803 and which 
ones later on, it may be worth while to give the names 
of some of the most frequently mentioned early texts. 
They are: American Preceptor, Columbian Orator, or 
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any available book as a reader, a Dillworth or Webster 
Speller and Pike’s Arithmetic. Others mentioned are 
Daboll’s and Adams’ Arithmetic, Murray’s Reader, 
Murray’s Grammar. Books on other subjects came in 
a little later. ” 

The hardships incident to attending these early 
schools were not few and were not confined to lack of 
equipment. The lighting was frequently poor, coming 
through a greased paper window; cold sometimes made 
it necessary to assemble about the huge fireplace — and 
even on occasion to dismiss the school. Distances to be 
traveled were frequently expressed in miles and were 
over forest trails where dangers from Indians and wild 
animals were not entirely absent. One tot of the West- 
ern Reserve tumbled from a log into a swollen stream 
but after being rescued by the heroic efforts of an older 
brother, continued on the way to school, as though noth- 
ing unusual had happened.** These difficulties tended 
to make the summer term of school desirable for the 
smaller children. No doubt they discouraged many in 
their endeavors in frontier communities where the ques- 
tion, “What good will it do me in life?” must have been 
more difficult for the early pedagogue to answer than 
for his twentieth century successor. 

Lincoln, in his boyhood experiences in Perry County, 
Indiana, was aware of the situation, as he later “rem- 
inisces”: “It was a wild region with many bears and 
other wild animals still in the woods. There were some 
schools, so-called, but no qualification was ever required 





" Ibid., p. 114; Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio 
Valley pp. 192, 193; Cohen, Early Education in Ohio (Mag. of West. 
Hist. Vol. Ill, p. 221). 

“Cherry, The Western Reserve and Early Ohio, p. 101. 
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of a teacher beyond ‘readin’, writin’ and cipherin’ to the 
Rule of Three.’ If a straggler, supposed to understand 
Latin, happened to sojourn in the neighborhood, he was 
looked upon as a wizard. There was absolutely nothing 
to excite ambition for education.” ” Yet a Lincoln be- 
came educated as did many others, some in and some 
outside of these schools. 

It was long before the day of compulsory attendance 
laws, yet truancy was already on the school police 
docket, for the call of the wild or the “old swimmin’ ” 
hole sometimes prevailed. Parents desired that their 
children should receive the instruction for which they 
paid, so they and the master, or child-herd as the Anglo- 
Saxon has it, conspired to prevent or punish straying 
from the prescribed pasture. As in later days, telltale 
disaster sometimes overtook those who strayed, and one 
boy from the county of our first state capital came near 
drowning, whereupon one of his companions, conquer- 
ing a desire to flee, effected a rescue with a grapevine 
and the aid of some other boys who returned to the 
scene. He then revived his companion. 

Corporal punishment, being unrestricted so far as 
law or official regulations were concerned, was the usual 
punishment, and one or more hickory or other gads were 
frequently kept at hand. Sometimes they were mys- 
teriously weakened by almost indiscernible rings that 
may have been produced by the keen edge of a knife. 
However, standing in the corner, the dunce block and 
other forms of discipline were also used. In some cases, 

"Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture, p. 189, quoting Lincoln. 

“History of Ross and Highland Counties, Cleveland, 1880, p. 189. 


P erhaps this may be regarded as an early case of accidental vocational 
Guidance as it is recorded that the rescuer later became a doctor. 
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an unjustifiable method was used as in the case of an 
early teacher in Franklin County, who was said to have 
been of Irish descent, to have had very good educational 
attainments but to have possessed an “inordinate ap- 
petite for whiskey”. On occasion he would require the 
offender to place his hand palm downward on a desk 
then he would inflict deep gashes across the fingers with 
the keen blade of the knife. He was later kicked from 
the ‘‘temple of learning” by the irate parents.” Another 
early schoolmaster tried to secure work by coaxing and 
flattery; failing in this, he had a rather unique method 
in reserve. He would pace slowly about the room rub- 
bing his chin with his thumb and forefinger and repeat- 
ing in an ever louder key the word “Study”. The Fire- 
lands “‘reminiscer” tells us that by the time he had 
reached the climax, all would be studying except those 
who were too scared to work, and that altho he had a 
rod he rarely used it.** From the same region of the 
state comes the story of the schoolmaster, who, since 
leather was very scarce, tapped his shoes with wood 
“which made the scholars dread his kick” and the would- 


be poet to remark: 


Some have been beaten till they knew 
What wood a cudgel’s of, by the blow, 
Some kicked until they can feel whether 
A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather.** 





In days when school methods did not provide many 
educational play activities the spelling-match was con- 
sidered a regular treat by many and the spelling-bee held 





" History of Franklin and Pickaway Counties, 1880, p. 565. _ 

“Dr. X. Phillips, Memoirs of Berlin Township, in The Firelands 
Pioneer, Old Ser., Vol. III, June, 1862, pp. 21-22. ; 

* Benjamin Benson, “Memoirs of Clarksfield Township” in The Fwe- 
lands Pioneer, Old. Ser., Vol. I, Nov. 1858, p. 22. 
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in the evening would frequently attract visitors for 
miles. The Christmas season also provided a chance 
for a divergence from regular routine, although it does 
not seem to have been the early custom to dismiss in 
order to observe a holiday. School was taught on New 
Years’ and Christmas Day. Tuition was paid for so 
many weeks, and parents desired the teacher to work 
for his pay. However, the pupils quite early found 
means of causing some recognition of the good St. Nick. 
Perhaps a specific instance or so will best illustrate the 
operation of this rather famous lock-out procedure. 
Sometimes the master triumphed. Such was the case 
with Henry Bartlett who taught near Athens from 1802 
to 1806. He had been barred out by the boys, but was 
able to procure a roll of brimstone, which he dropped 
down the chimney and then covered the same. Soon 
admittance to the building was to be had and an uncon- 
ditional surrender obtained from the coughing inmates 
who were seeking the air. ™ 

The following incident shows different results and 
a more organized procedure. On the evening of the 
23rd of December, this note was delivered to the 
teacher : 


Mr. John Robinson (Teacher) — 

Sir: — We, the undersigned committee, in behalf of the 
unanimous voice of the scholars of your school, demand that you 
treat, according to custom, to the following articles in amount 
herein named, to wit: 


200 ginger cakes, 
2 bushels of hickory nuts, 
1 peck hazel nuts, 
10 pounds candy, 


10 pounds raisins, 
a 


“C. M. Walker, History of Athens County, Ohio, 1869, p. 219. 
Vol. XXXV — 24. 
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delivered at the school-house, noon hour, December 25, for the 
enjoyment and pleasant remembrance of this school. If this 
meets your approbation you will please sign and return the pa- 
per to John Kelley tomorrow, December 24, at noon, saying, over 
your signature, “I agree to the above.” 


Joun KELLEy, 
JAMES Brown, 
WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, Committee.® 


Sometimes the teacher would give in at once; at other 
times he would refuse, hoping to save the treat or in a 
spirit of fun. In this case Mr. Robinson glanced at the 
bill of fare and tore it to bits. There was a fall of snow 
during the night; nevertheless, the older boys were in 
the school-house before daylight with a roaring fire, 
plenty of wood, and the opening barricaded. Other 
scholars were admitted as they arrived but not so the 
teacher when he appeared on the scene. After a time, 
no doubt having decided that no admittance was to be 
had, Mr. Robinson apparently set out for his boarding 
place, perhaps with too much of an air of assurance. 
Whereupon the boys set out in pursuit and finally won 
out in an endurance race of some two or three miles in 
the snow. The teacher, overpowered by numbers, sub- 
mitted to being tied between two timbers. The boys then 
covered the victim high with snow, merely leaving a 
speaking and breathing opening. Satisfactory negotia- 
tions were soon concluded through this tube, and sealed 
by the teacher’s word of honor, whereupon all returned 
to the school-house, spelled for head and were dismissed. 
The next day at noon a cart-load of good things arrived. 
Parents, scholars and teacher had a feast, a social time, 
a spelling-match and then went home. * 





Jones, The Squirrel Hunters of Ohio, 1898, p. 61. 
“Jones, The Squirrel Hunters of Ohio, pp. 62, 63. 
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It has been said even in modern times with splendid 
buildings and equipment, that the teaching corps makes 
about eight-five percent of the efficiency of a school sys- 
tem. If this be approximately true it was perhaps 
equally true in the days of the log school-house and no 
school system. So it might be well in conclusion to make 
a few observations in regard to the “child-herd”, the 
early schoolmaster. His school was usually the sub- 
scription school in which he might have bound himself 
to teach a quarter of thirteen weeks, six days a week, 
eight hours a day at from one to three dollars per 
scholar, sometimes payable in part in “wheat at the mar- 
ket price”; one-half at the beginning and the other half 
at the close of the quarter. An additional compensation 
was frequently secured in boarding-round, a practice 
that had advantages and disadvantages for both teacher 
and various hosts. * 

As to his qualifications, the early teacher was usually 
worthy of his hire. Some indication of the attainments 
of the teachers has been given from time to time. The 
general excellence of the early pedagogue has scarcely 
been questioned in the Marietta district and in Con- 
necticut Reserve. However, there have been some 
questions raised and some aspersions cast on the Irish 
schoolmaster and the early schoolmaster in general in 
southwestern Ohio. It has been asserted frequently, 
that the early schoolmaster of this section of the state 
was chosen more because he was unfit for manual labor 
than because he was well prepared intellectually; that 
“the few schools in that section were taught by crippled 





* Cohen, Early Education in Ohio (Mag. of West. Hist., Vol. III, 
P. 221) ; Kennedy, History of Cleveland, p. 114. 
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men and women physically or constitutionally unable to 
pull hemp or spin flax”; that the teacher was a sort of 
pensioner on the bounty of the community. “ 

There may have been some grounds for the accusa- 
tion, for there are such examples as that of Jack Petti- 
john, son of Amos, who taught near Sardinia, Brown 
County, about 1800, in a shed open at one end. He was 
so badly crippled that it was difficult for him to use the 
rod and he was called “lame Jack”.*’ However, defi- 
nitely recorded instances like this seem to be very few. 
The recorded instances of early schoolmasters, particu- 
larly those of Irish extraction, who imbibed too freely 
of the liquid cheer of the day, are rather numerous. Yet 
one must remember that within due bounds the use of 
such cheer in those days was not seriously condemned 
in any one. Sometimes their educational worth was at- 
tested to, while their failing in over-drinking was con- 
demned. On the other hand, a chronicler of early events 
in eastern Ohio, noticing the fact that the Irish school- 
master was abroad in the land, asserts that he was a 
worthy man of letters, held only second in esteem to the 
minister. °° On the whole, the writer is inclined to feel 
that the constitutional unfitness of teachers has been 
over-emphasized. Some of the New England Harvard 
graduates could both clear land and teach school. May 
it not be that the kind of teacher reflects more the type 
of teacher available and the attitude of the settlers to- 
ward education than a disinclination to spin flax or clear 





’ Jesse Cohen, Early Education in Ohio, (Mag. of West. Hist.), 
Vol. III, p. 220; Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture, p. 191. 

* A History of Brown County, Ohio. Chicago, 1883, p. 1. ; 

°“W. H. Hunter, The Pathfinders of Jefferson County in Olo 

~~" iccaaaaiaas and Historical Society Publications, Vol. 6, pp. 246, 249 
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land? And even any apparent neglect of schools on 
the part of the settlers in the southern, southwestern 
or central parts of the state may have been putting first 
things first as they saw them. ” 


Under such a schoolmaster, in a school-house but 
lately growing; leaving home sometimes at daybreak to 
traverse a trail flanked by the towering oak, the spread- 
ing beech, the stately maple and the graceful elm, some 
of the makers of American history started their educa- 
tion and their leadership, caught visions of Western 
Expansion and Democracy. Precedents were estab- 
lished and trails were blazed in school pioneering in 
Ohio, many of which led on to the mid-west, jumped to 
the Pacific and doubled back to the interior again. Now, 
that frontier is gone; section sixteen is or will be state 
school funds as it is in Ohio, where the shrinkage was 
great in the transfer. The log school-house is gone, 
and the little red school-house is going; a turbulent fron- 
tier Jacksonian Democracy is gone, a new democracy 
may take its place but it is sure to lack some of the ele- 
ments of that democracy of the first half of the last cen- 
tury. The schoolmaster has changed no less. What 
will the next century bring forth? 
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A CHAPTER IN EARLY DENTAL HISTORY 


UNVEILING OF MEMORIAL TABLET AT BAINBRIDGE, OHIO 


On Monday afternoon, November 30, 1925, a tablet 
was unveiled in Bainbridge, Ohio, in memory of Doc- 
tors Chapin A. Harris and James Taylor, pioneer ad- 
vocates of professional dentistry and founders of the 
first two dental schools in the United States and the 
world. The inscription on this tablet sets forth so 
clearly and fully its purpose that there is little need of 
elaboration in this introductory paragraph. 

Dr. C. Stanley Smith of Cincinnati, Ohio, President 
of the Ohio State Dental Society, presided. The follow- 
ing invocation was offered by Rev. D. Jenkins Williams, 
pastor of the Miami Avenue Presbyterian Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Lord God, our Father, we thank Thee for great lives. We 
thank Thee for pioneers who penetrate new frontiers; men of 
vision, men of faith. We are assembled here this day to com- 
memorate the lives and to celebrate the achievements of two men 
who pioneered in a field of science and who, by reason of their 
venture, have endeared themselves to the race of men, because they 
caught a vision and pursued it. We thank Thee for their faith and 
undaunted courage in the day of small things in dental science. 
Their faith in their profession and their far vision has made tt 
one of the greatest assets to health and the alleviation of suffering 
known to men. 

Enable us, our Father, to pay humble and sincere tribute to 
their sacred memory, and make us all truly grateful for the service 
they rendered the human race. In their service they honored Thee 
and have blessed mankind. Let Thy blessing rest, we beseech 
Thee, upon those who follow them in this branch of scientific 
knowledge, and may their diligence in serving humanity be te 
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warded in the assurance of the untold blessings they bring to those 
who, apart from their service, must suffer. Be pleased to allow 
Thy spirit of grace to rest upon us and to guide us in the service 
of this hour. Bless, we pray Thee, the State Dental Society of 
Ohio under whose auspices we assemble, and wilt Thou especially 
less this community wherein we meet and where these brave 
souls, whose memory we commemorate, studied and labored. 
These favors we ask in Jesus’ name, — Amen. 


Formal presentation of the tablet was made by Dr. 
ward C. Mills af Columbus, Ohio, who spoke as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Chairman, Citizens of Bainbridge, and Guests: 

At the outset let me express the appreciation of the mem- 
bers of the dental profession for the efforts of the citizens of 
Bainbridge in perfecting the plans and arrangements for this 
occasion. 

During the winter of 1886-1887, while I was under the pre- 
ceptorship of the late Dr. F. H. Rehwinkel of Chillicothe, he 
used to take great pleasure in relating the cordial reception given 
him by Dr. Chapin A. Harris when in 1854 he matriculated in 
the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 

“Why, you are from Chillicothe, only a few miles from 
Bainbridge, my old stamping ground,” were the words of Dr. 
Harris. This was the first verbal information I had received 
connecting Dr. Harris with Bainbridge. A few years later, while 
practicing in Chillicothe, one of your citizens, Dr. R. H. McKee, 
since deceased, in our conversations frequently alluded to the 
fact that Bainbridge was associated with the men who were 
founders of dental colleges and intimated that it was a matter 
worthy of some consideration on the part of the dental profes- 
sion. His information may have been communicated to him by 
some of your older residents long since deceased. 

This verbal information, substantiated by historical facts 
recorded in dental literature which associate Bainbridge with the 
early careers of Drs. Harris and Taylor, establishes beyond a 
shadow of doubt that this is the place where these men saw the 
light, by which dentistry was to advance from a state of em- 
Piricism to a scientific calling. 

But why this tablet with its silent testimony, in regard to 
these two men? 

_ From the remotest antiquity we find evidences of memorials. 
Nature herself seems to have established a precedent, because 
in her geological strata and formations that cause the mind of 
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man to ponder upon them in admiration and amazement, she 
writes the events in the formation of this planet. There seems 
to be a human instinct to perpetuate to posterity certain achieve- 
ments and distinguish certain places where events have occurred, 
in order that generations yet unborn may be enthused with pa- 
triotism and spurred to greater endeavor. 

From the mounds of Nineveh and Babylon are brought to 
light tablets commemorating the victories and achievements of 











their Kings; the obelisks of Egypt, with their strange hiero- 
glyphics, bore mute records of Egyptian history, until their mes- 
sages were deciphered by the Rosetta Stone. 

The Greeks memorialized their national events in inscrip- 
tions and sculptural art ; even celebrated the triumphs of the vic- 
tors in the Olympian games with monuments that have come 
down through the centuries as specimens of Greek art, the perf- 
fection of which cannot be equalled. 

Joshua caused twelve rocks to be set up at Gilgal to com- 
memorate the passage of the twelve tribes of Israel through the 
Jordan into the promised land. 
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Prehistoric man in our country has left crude markings, 
emblems and pictographs in the caves and cliff dwellings which 
were once his forced habitation for his meager comfort and his 
protection from his enemies and the beasts of the forest. 


The excavations of the ruins of temples of the Maya Cul- 
ture of Yucatan bring to light further evidence of this human 
trait to memorialize events and achievements; the archzological 
discoveries in the vicinity of Bainbridge during the past few 
months, have brought forth valuable specimens of the handiwork 
of the prehistoric races in this beautiful Paint Valley, from which 
much can be as clearly deciphered touching their accomplish- 
ments, as though it had been recorded on imperishable tablets. 


Instances innumerable, all over this great land of ours, are 
to be found in monuments and memorials, bearing a silent but dig- 
nified testimony to events that have happened, or services that 
have been rendered in behalf of our country or for the benefit 
of the human race. 


One can almost visualize a scene in the office of Dr. John 
Harris just one hundred years ago, with the elder Harris, Chapin 
A. Harris, and James Taylor, by the aid of candle light poring 
over such dental works as were then obtainable, and possibly 
discussing the need of some system of dental education. Could 
they then, realize the far cry of dentistry, as they knew it, to 
dentistry of one hundred years later? 


This tablet, which is the occasion of our meeting here to- 
day, is not necessary to perpetuate the names of Drs. Chapin 
A. Harris and James Taylor. Their services to their profession, 
entailing much personal sacrifice, have enrolled their names so 
firmly in the dental firmament that they will survive wherever 
dental education is known and as long as dentistry is practiced. 


This tablet is, however, to commemorate for all time, the 
circumstance that here in Bainbridge began the professional 
careers of these men whose memory we honor today, and we 
trust it may be an inspiration to many who need some cheer 
along life’s pathway. 

Mrs. Newell, my brother Charles and I esteem it a great 
honor, on behalf of the Dental Profession, to present, through 
you, to the town of Bainbridge, this testimonial of our apprecia- 
tion of the life and work of these two eminent men. 


The tablet was unveiled by Charles W. Mills, Jr., 
of Chillicothe, Ohio. It was accepted by Mrs. Margue- 
rite Foraker-Newell, who spoke as follows: 
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It affords me great pleasure — on behalf of the citizens of 
Bainbridge and this community —to accept from the donors of 
your Society, Edward C. Mills, Doctor of Dental Surgery of 
Columbus, Ohio, and Charles W. Mills, Doctor of Dental Sur- 
gery of Chillicothe, Ohio, and to extend to them our most heart- 
felt and sincere thanks for, the beautiful tablet you have placed 
here in the village of Bainbridge, to commemorate the memory 
of two of the pioneers in dentistry who attained to eminence 
in their day and age — Drs. Chapin A. Harris and James Taylor. 

These two men began the study of medicine and dentistry 
in this vicinity almost a century ago. Little did the peop‘e in the 
community in that day realize, or even think, that some day the 
names of these two young men would be written in history and 
on the walls of fame. 

Dr. Taylor was reared on a farm adjoining this village and 
Dr. Harris was of New York birth. It does seem a singular 
coincidence that these two young men should be the ones to found 
the first dental colleges in the United States; Dr. Harris founded 
the one in the East, in Baltimore, and Dr. Taylor the Ohio Den- 
tal College in our own Cincinnati of the West. 

These two young men built on a better foundation than 
they realized,—for the theories and principles practiced by 
them, in their day, are largely the same that the men of the 
dental profession are building more elaborately upon today. 

Bainbridge also claims one of the dental profession of the 
present day — Dr. C. H. Wisecup. Dr. Wisecup had the honor 
of graduating from the Ohio College of Dental Surgery in Cin- 
cinnati, the same founded by our own Dr. James Taylor in 1845. 
Of Dr. Wisecup’s good work, his many friends will bear testi- 
mony. 

I feel assured that the people of this community do and 
will duly appreciate the honor you have conferred upon us, by 
placing this memorial in our midst. Furthermore, we note with 
pleasure that such a body as your Society is sponsor of this act; 
it shows the spirit of doing good to others regardless of recom- 
pense: in it you show love, brotherhood and friendship with all 
mankind. Further, it proves that you realize that only the Golden 
Rule can bring the golden age of man. 

This tablet comes to this community as a singular benedic- 
tion. I sincerely believe that the children of our schools as they 
pass and repass this tablet and read the inscription thereon, will 
be given a greater incentive than they ever have had before, to 
attain to a higher goal, knowing that 
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Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Again let us thank you. 


The following dedicatory address was delivered by 
Otto U. King, D. D. S., F. A. C. D., Chicago, IIl.: 


Every new philanthropy makes its especial appeal and its 
particular promise. When men start out with the altruistic mo- 
tive of doing something for their fellowmen — something differ- 
ent from anything that has gone before — they are pioneering in 
as full a sense as if they went out in the wilderness, and began 
to chop down the virgin forest. And had it not been for the 
pioneers in every line of effort, there would have been little prog- 
ress in the world. Men get a vision of bigger and better things 
than have ever been done before, and brave is the man who 
goes boldly out into a new field of effort and extends the help- 
ing hand of fellowship, fraternity, or educational advantages to 
his countrymen. 


All great movements always start in the minds and hearts 
of a man or two who remain for a time obscure and unknown, 
for all great changes of thought and morals come from the top 
— from the thinkers. We call them radicals and theorists, but 
—e the world move, because they compel the world to 
think. 


The history of a community, nation or profession is recorded 
in its literature and its monuments. We are meeting here today 
for the purpose of paying just but delayed tribute to two of 
your distinguished pioneers. However, I want to remind you 
that great achievements are not the product of a moment. A 
monument to endure the ravages of time and weather can not be 
reared in a few hours. America, for instance, has little that can 
be called architecture. We live in a fast age. Solomon’s temple 
was forty-six years in building. I was amazed when visiting 
the great Cathedral at Cologne this summer to learn that it took 
624 years to complete this structure which is one of the finest 
examples of Gothic architecture in the world today. Likewise 
great achievements or outstanding characters in history have not 
been produced over night. Great men are not self-made, cus- 
tom-made, or hand-me-down. True greatness is the consumma- 
tion of a long succession of great accomplishments, 
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DENTAL HISTORY 


A few years ago, I became very much interested in the his- 
tory of dentistry. It does one good to step back and get a per- 
spective of the men who have made dentistry from the time of 
Hippocrates to the present time. History is written from the per- 
spective. The real historian must get a complete measure of a 
life. The trifles and the unimportant points must give way to the 
bolder outlines of character. The historian will record the rug- 
ged features that make the life dominate, stay and stick, as it 
were, on the horizon of historical, clear-cut marks. In stepping 
back to get a perspective of the life work of Harris and Taylor, 
we marvel at their pioneer spirit, their real foresight and their 
altruistic program for the alleviation of human suffering through 
advancing a more efficient health service to humanity. 


MAKING DREAMS COME TRUE 


I am persuaded that these two pioneers in our profession had 
a great vision and pondered over it until the passion to make 
their dreams come true dominated their very life. 

The secret of Jeanne d’Arc’s success was that she saw the 
problem and moved to solve it. Not in her courage nor her vis- 
ions, but in her decision, or the rare qualities which go to make 
up decision, was her strength. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA 


When I study the lives of these two great leaders in den- 
listry, I am convinced that their work was the dawning of a 
new era in our profession. Their decision to migrate to larger 
fields had an effect on dentistry not unlike that produced in the 
field of Christian religion when Saul of Tarsus changed the his- 
tory of the world by his famous journey to Damascus, 


These services today also remind me of the work of two 
distinguished men in medicine for there is a small city in the 
northwest that has been made famous for one thing only. It is 
the home of two brothers who are among the leading surgeons 
of America. Not only do thousands of patients from all over the 
land flock to these doctors for treatment and delicate operations, 
but hundreds of surgeons also come to watch their wonderful 
skill and learn the secrets of their conspicuous success. These 
men serve humanity most expertly; therefore they are leaders. 
And they pay a high price for this leadership. Long years of 
hard study and a patient apprenticeship was only the beginning. 
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They continue to live simply, avoid all dissipation, give up many 
social indulgences, guard their diet and their sleep, and safeguard 
their nervous energy, in order that when they go to the operat- 
ing table in the morning and face the great grim battle with dis- 
ease, they may safely take in their hands the issue of life, with 
clear thinking brain, undimmed vision, untrembling fingers, and 
steady nerves. No wonder their leadership is remarkable; they 
have earned it and have gladly paid the cost of it. 


The cost of leadership is not to be reckoned merely in the 
price of preparation; real leadership also costs a tremendous 
sacrifice. 


The goal of growth is leadership in some sort of human 
service though the cost of leadership is so high that only the 
patient, persistent workers attain it. It is out of the reach of 
the rest. 

What makes a hero anyway? Why do you call the dis- 
coverer of the cure for yellow fever a hero? Was it simply be- 
cause of his mental ability, by which he worked for years in his 
laboratory until he discovered that germ and its antitoxin? Was 
it not. rather, because he risked his life, for the sake of hu- 
manity, to prove it? After he felt sure he had won his great 
quest, he took into his own body the germs of that dread dis- 
ease that he might experiment on himself with the remedy in 
which he had such great faith. Because of his heroism, not 
simply his medical skill, the terrible yellow fever no longer ex- 
ists in civilized lands. But in order to make his life great, he 
had to renounce self; he had to risk his life to find it. Is nota 
hero : person who forgets self and risks his all for a great 
cause! 


The two apostles that left this community to establish a new 
era in a great profession did not receive a cordial welcome any 
more than St. Paul was received with open arms in the city of 
Damascus. This is well illustrated by excerpts taken from Dr. 
Taylor’s report to the American Dental Association in 1863 and 
in the report of 1865: 


“Years ago, the means of obtaining a dental education were 
very limited. There were no schools, no journals, no societies, 
and but a very few text-books; but there was, instead, a desire 
on the part of almost every practitioner to keep his methods and 
appliances to himself. Only one other avenue to knowledge 
was open and that was through what was misnamed private 
pupilage, in which, for a generous consideration, the would-be 
dentist took his chances at picking up, in a few weeks, sufficient 
accidental crumbs to enable him to begin to practice. 
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“The student was at first obliged to depend mainly upon his 
own efforts, somewhat assisted by a preceptor whose teachings 
(in consequence of other more pressing demands upon his at- 
tention) assumed no system, but consisted chiefly in the answer- 
ing of questions and the impartation of isolated facts. Taking 
into consideration, that at that day the practitioner’s knowledge 
would compare very unfavorably with his information at the 
present time, we can wonder but little that progress was slow 
through the agency of such instructions. 

“The history of dental education, from the time of its in- 
fancy, the improvements and discoveries of each succeeding year, 
and consequent advanced standard of dental requirements — re- 
sulting in the establishment of colleges, and the conferment of 
degrees — the character of a profession is dependent upon, and 
thus regulated by, the nature of the instructions imparted to 
students; and is the mould in which our reputation as a body 
is cast.” 


HARRIS 


In view of subsequent events, one of the most remarkable 
attributes of Dr. Harris was his prophetic vision. At a time 
when the dentist was not considered a professional man, when 
dentistry had no status, other than that of a skilled trade, this 
remarkable man had foreseen a great future and a great impor- 
tance to what today is an important branch of the healing, life 
preserving and life saving art. 

Whether we now believe that it would be best for the pub- 
lic (and in all matters dental the service to the public is the 
paramount object), that dentistry be closely allied with general 
medicine, or whether it could more thoroughly develop and be- 
come useful as an independent entity, is immaterial. Harris 
allied dentistry closely with medicine and sought to have it a part 
of general medicine. While he did not succeed in convincing the 
medical men of his day of the importance of this connection, it 
can not be denied that the present high standing of the dental 
profession is due to the close alliance which it has maintained 
with general medicine, and there are many in the profession 
today, the leaders and the thinkers, who still maintain the view 
expressed by Harris. 

_ It is fully recognized now that dentistry is supported on a 
tripod consisting of the college, the society and the literature. 
In all of these fields he was an earnest pioneer. It is a won- 
derful distinction which belongs to this man, to have been the 
Prime moving spirit in the establishment of the first in each 
of these fields, the first college, the first society and the first 
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journal. He labored indefatigably for the first college, which 
(while under a partial change of name) still exists. Those 
who know of the vicissitudes and the precarious life of periodical 
publications, must marvel at the confidence he had in the im- 
portance of literature as a means of advancement. So, too, in 
literature, his “Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery” stood 
out for a generation as THE textbook for the dental student 
There are many practicing dentistry today who used it as the 
source of all information. The work was not confined merely to 
the practical phase, but it was the anatomy, the physiology, the 
histology of the dental student. 

Perhaps in the production of the “Dictionary of Dental 
Science” more than in anything else, Harris demonstrated his 
farsightedness. In 1849, ten years after he succeeded in estab- 
lishing an institution where dentistry could be taught, he pro- 
duced this work; recognizing so early in the formative period 
of a great profession, the importance of language, the use of 
correct terms and expressions to convey thoughts from one to 
another. Even this work, until three years ago, was the only 
authority of this character. It was indeed not merely a dental 
dictionary but in fact an encyclopedia, and we may turn to its 
pages today, and find it an interesting history of the pioneers of 
dentistry in the United States and a storehouse of useful in- 
formation. 

As time rolls on, the name of Harris must always stand as 
the foremost figure in the formation of dentistry on a profes- 
sional basis, to which in a large measure the present status may 
be attributed. No honor too great can be bestowed on the mem- 
ory of this man. 


TAYLOR 


Well may this community be proud of having given to the 
profession the useful life of James Taylor, who was born here 
and who co-incidentally was a friend and resided here for a 
time with Harris, whose life work we have just considered. 

The great State of Ohio has given many of the noblest men 
to our country, statesmen, soldiers, scientists, merchants, men in 
all walks of life, and it is gratifying to the dental profession that 
it has given us among others now sleeping in its soil James Tay- 
lor of Bainbridge. What Harris did in the East, Taylor dupli- 
cated in what then was the West, now the great Middle West, 
the wonderful Mississippi Valley, the greatest, richest section 
of any part of the world, important in the great mass of pros- 
perous people, and likewise in dentistry. In creating and organ- 
izing in his future home, Cincinnati, the Ohio College of Dental 
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Surgery, the second dental school in the world, existing and con- 
tinuing its usefulness to this day, Taylor stands out as the lead- 
ing dental figure of the West. 

He, too, like Harris, was one of the founders of the first 
dental society and of the first dental journal west of the Alle- 
ghanies. The contribution to the development and growth of 
the dental profession due to his efforts can hardly be estimated. 
Without detracting from the worth of like efforts in other sec- 
tions of our great country, it can not be denied that the section 
of the country in which his life work was cast is of great im- 
portance. More than one-fourth of the dentists practicing in 
the United States, could, if it was so desired, reach the college 
which he established in the short space of one night’s railroad 
journey. 

His contribution to the dental literature, at a time when 
every line written was so eagerly sought, was voluminous, his 
influence as the Editor of the “Dental Register of the West”, 
his facile and interesting pen, forceful, earnest expression, had a 
great influence in molding the character of the dental profession 
of the West. All honor to such men as these, who could so live 
and so act the part of men that their influence for the good of 
mankind ever goes marching on. 


MILLS BROTHERS 


Personally and on behalf of the dental profession, I want 
also to honor the two distinguished men in dentistry who are with 
us today and who have made possible, through their magnani- 
mous contribution the establishment of this prominent monu- 
ment, which will symbolize for all time to come the cradle of 
dental education. 

The Mills brothers are recognized as national and inter- 
national leaders in the dental field of today as witnessed by the 
fact that both of them have been president of the Ohio State 
Dental Society and are at the present time officers in the Seventh 
International Dental Congress. 

When I was invited to make this address, I wrote to Dr. 
Ed. C. Mills and asked him about the conception of the plans 
for this historical event and while I do not want to embarrass 
the Mills brothers, I feel that it is my duty to present excerpts 
from various letters I have received from them so that I may 
visualize to you the motive back of this day’s program. 

Dr. Ed. Mills in a letter dated October 18, says: 

“Some two or three years ago, when spending Sunday with 

arlie, we were discussing the places that had been marked and 
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one of us mentioned the fact that Bainbridge was probably of 
greater historical interest to us, as dentists, than any other place 
in the county. Some months later, in discussing the subject, we 
conceived the idea of presenting the matter of a memorial tablet 
to the village officials, commemorating the fact that Harris and 
Taylor began their dental careers there; also that the tablet was 
to be donated by us. The village trustees were favorable to the 
proposition. We are both natives of Ross County, our father 
before us and grandfather one of the early settlers, therefore we 
feel a personal pride in the fact that our native county has within 
its confines a village from which went forth two such men as 
Harris and Taylor. We both love our profession and the many 
dear friends we have in it have meant to us very much in our 
lives and we felt from the inception of the idea this would be 
an unique opportunity to show our loyalty.” 


THE CONTRIGUTION OF THE PIONEER DENTISTS 


When we think of the names of Harris and Taylor, we un- 
erringly think of pioneer dentists, and when we think of pioneer 
dentists we try to picture something of the conditions which ex- 
isted before Taylor and Harris inaugurated the idea of dental 
education as we see it today. In the light of our present atti- 
tude toward educational matters and dental society effort, the 
conditions existing in those days are unbelievable. A private 
operating room was private indeed, and no other dentist was 
permitted to enter. A laboratory was a sealed book —a sanctum 
sanctorium—the door was locked against the intrusion of a fellow 
practitioner. All processes and methods of practice were kept as 
secret as possible, and if perchance a practitioner opened his gen- 
erous heart sufficiently to teach someone else his methods, it was 
only on the basis of a very substantial financial consideration. 
Knowledge was hoarded as if it were personal property, and it 
was literally every man for himself. There was no scientific or 
formulated information available for the student of dentistry 
—no literature to which he could turn for instruction, no dental 
societies which he could attend and enlighten himself. 

And this was largely the state of affairs when such men as 
Harris and Taylor came on the professional stage, and inaugu- 
rated a new order of things. 

For the first time in dental history access was had to the 
fountain head of knowledge. They opened the doors of edu- 
cational institutions where men in groups might come in and 
receive instruction, and in establishing colleges for the teaching 
of purely dental subjects they probably unwittingly introduced 
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a revolutionary idea into the world of professional education. 
Whether or not we of today judge it a misfortune or a bless- 
ing that the medical colieges of that period refused to estab- 
lish dental departments in their institutions, and thus forced in 
a way the organization of dental schools, it is the general con- 
sensus of opinion that dentistry in itself has advanced in a way 
far beyond anything that could have been achieved if it had 
grown up under the wing of medicine. Thus in this one re- 
spect the contribution of these pioneers has been the one out- 
standing thing in the history of dentistry in this country. 

Not only this but when these pioneers organized dental so- 
cieties and opened the doors of knowledge to all who wished 
to enter, and further, when they began the publication of dental 
journals and thus carried the current thought of the science and 
art of dentistry to the very doors of practitioners, they with 
these two movements at one blow broke down the barriers of ex- 
clusiveness and banished selfishness from the hearts of profes- 
sional men, never to permit it to return again with its blight upon 
scientific progress. 

The men and women coming into the profession today can 
never know the privileges they enjoy without a study of the 
conditions in vogue in the early days before men of the type of 
those we are honoring on this occasion came into the arena of 
professional progress. In those days, as has just been inti- 
mated, every scrap of knowledge obtained by a practitioner was 
guarded as a profound secret; today the moment a dentist gets 
a new idea he rushes in the shortest way possible to pass that 
idea on to his fellows. 

It was not only that dental schools were organized or dental 
magazines started, but that the entire trend of dental thought 
was changed and the attitude of one practitioner toward another 
was entirely transformed. And this was the great outstanding 
contribution which with one revolutionary movement took dentis- 
try out of the category of a trade and at once established it with 
the status of a profession. Instead of the itinerant tinker going 
around from place to place with a crude kit in a bag, we have 
today the cultivated and cultured professional man working mira- 
cles in the mouths of his patients, and performing a service that 
could never have been dreamed of in the days of the pioneers. 


THE WORLD BELONGS TO THE DISSATISFIED 


There is a Turkish proverb to the effect that the world be- 
longs to the dissatisfied. I believe in this saying abso!utely, for 
to me the one great underlying principle of all human progress 
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is that “divine discontent” which makes men strive for better con- 
ditions and improved methods. 

The men who have imade dental history are the men like 
Harris and Taylor, who were dissatisfied with conditions as they 
found them. 

The outstanding original work of these two illustrious pio- 
neers has been beautifully visualized by the poet: 


“The many will follow the beaten track 
With guideposts on the way, 

They live and have lived for ages back 
With a chart for every day. 

A few strike out, without map or chart 
Where never a man has been, 

From the beaten paths they draw apart 
To see what no man has seen. 

There ere deeds they hunger alone to do; 
Though battered and bruised and sore, 

They blaze the path for the many, who 
Do nothing not done before.” 


The unveiling of this tablet in your city, which will here- 
after be known to the dental profession as the “Cradle of Dental 
Education”, will symbolize to generations yet to come that in 
this community your forefathers produced great men. There- 
fore, 1 want to leave this challenge with this community and 
state: will the road to tomorrow erect as many monuments to 
illustrious sons born in this age as we find on the road of yes- 
terday? I congratulate you on your past history. 


Dr. Earl W. Swinehart of Baltimore, Maryland, 
then spoke as follows on “Chapin A. Harris, Pioneer of 
Dentistry”: 


It gives me much pleasure to have the opportunity of join- 
ing with you, the members of my former Associations, in your 
tribute to the memory of two great men of our profession, Chapin 
A. Harris and James Taylor. I rejoice with you that it has 
been made possible by the loyalty and generosity of two members 
of the dental profession to erect this shrine of dentistry which 
other generations will reverently visit. I am personally glad to 
hereby express my gratitude to these two men who have meant 
so much in my life. F 

As the representative of the Dental Department of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and of the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, and by implication, the Maryland State Dental Asso- 
ciation, the sponsor of these two schools, I bring to you their 
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good will and grateful understanding of what you are doing to- 
day.* Steeped as they are in the history of dentistry in Amer- 
ica, they are familiar with the achievements of these men and 
glad to look upon a testimonial of honor to them. Particularly 
is this true of their own beloved Chapin A. Harris, who to them 
is not merely an outstanding figure of dental history, but a liv- 
ing memory. Though born, reared, and educated elsewhere, it was 
in Baltimore that he spent the twenty-five most fruitful years of 
his life and raised to himself a monument that, instead of being 
destroyed by time and experience, is more clearly revealed in 
its magnificence by the passing years. Among dentists in Balti- 
more he is revered as the scientist, the man of letters, and the 
public-spirited citizen. He was the moving spirit in the foun- 
dation of one of baltimore’s best known institutions of learning. 
In the archives of that institution are preserved his letters and 
published writings; its museum holds the instruments which he 
handled, the specimens which he gathered and from which he 
taught. His likeness, both in oil and in bronze, will be found on 
the walls of that institution. On one of the most prominent 
corners of the city, there stands a splendid monument of granite 
and bronze to Chapin A. Harris. Even the school children are 
made acquainted with the crowning achievement of his life, the 
founding of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. Balti- 
more is justly proud of this man who fulfilled the highest duties 
of citizenship at home, carried her fame abroad, and was the 
friend of such famous men as Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, 
James Russell Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and Henry 
Clay. With all of these men, he carried on an active corre- 
spondence for years. 


Arriving in Baltimore in his early manhood, richly endowed 
with a fine and cultivated mind, abundant energy, with a genius for 
Organization, he soon met Dr. Horace H. Hayden, a man of 
great intelligence, refined by years of experience in teaching and 
study of the dental problem—a man of vision. They became 
inseparable companions, constantly studying and planning for 
the good of their profession. They saw its degradation and the 
cause. They also recognized its possibilities. A perusal of their 
writings indicates that they saw even beyond the day where we 
now stand, proud though we are of the advances that have been 
made. They understood further that the solution lay in a cam- 
paign of education so designed that it would meet, not only the 


* Acknowledgment is hereby made to Simons “History of the Balti- 
ow College of Dental Surgery,” for much of historical data contained 
erein, 
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needs of their time, but would perpetuate itself to equal the de- 
mands of dentistry throughout its course as a profession; that 
this campaign should be carried on along these lines: 


First — The formation of the reputable men engaged in 
the work, into societies wherein there could be interchange of 
thought. 

Second — The establishment of periodical journals which 
would be educational in character and make for unity. 

Third — Foundation of schools in which men desiring to 
enter the profession could be trained to meet the requirements 
of scientific work. 

It is significent that these three agencies were put into opera- 
tion almost simultaneously in 1839 and 1840, i. e., within five 
years of the time that Chapin A. Harris came to Baltimore. 

The American Society of Dental Surgeons was formed. He 
drafted its constitution, became its corresponding secretary, and 
later, its president — positions in which he wielded much influ- 
ence. The American Journal of Dental Science was started and 
he soon became one of its editors; later, its editor in chief and 
owner. Chapin A. Harris and Horace H. Hayden stood alone 
among dentists in founding the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery and together originated the title of “Doctor of Dental 
Surgery”. While it is not desired to minimize the part played 
by the learned Hayden, it is a fact that it was the energetic 
young executive, Harris, who wrote to the University of Mary- 
land asking that its medical school give dental instruction and 
received the refusal on the ground that,* “the subject of dentistry 
was of little importance and thus justified their unfavorable 
action.” It was he who secured the names to the petition for 
a charter for an independent school, who pushed it through the 
Legislature, organized the faculty, advertised its advantages, 
formed the board of visitors, became its first dean, was one of 
its most important professors and, later, its president. His Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Dentistry was the first dental textbook. 
He also compiled the first Dental Dictionary. His address at 
the opening session to the five students who enrolled to take 
the course, was a masterpiece. It could be delivered today in the 
most advanced dental school in the country with great profit to 
its hearers. That the school was a success from the start and 
continued to widen its circle of influence, was largely due to his 
tact, ability, and untiring industry. 

So logically did these men build that they who have and 
will come after, need to follow only the architectural plan laid 


Page 105. 





* Medical Annals of Maryland.” 
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down by them. Whatever is good for dentistry may be added 
to the super-structure without fear for the foundation. Since 
the death of Dr. Harris, the college has carried on under the 
students of Hayden and Harris and their followers, and has 
done its share in advancing dentistry to its high plane today. In 
1923, when, under the stress of circumstances not felt by similar 
institutiens more fortunately endowed by state and other funds, 
it seemed that the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery must 
cease to exist, the University of Maryland, the institution which 
had first repulsed the founders and later founded a school of 
dentistry, which became a bitter rival, extended the hand of fel- 
lowship and saved it from extinction. The University did not 
ask that it close its doors but agreed that it should continue un- 
der its own name and original charter ; that the state aid and re- 
sources be shared; that the name should be, “The Dental De- 
partment of the University of Maryland and the Baltimore Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery.” 


You who have come here to honor the memory of Chapin 
A. Harris will be glad to be assured that the institution to which 
he gave his great abilities with such unselfishness as to impose 
extreme poverty upon himself during his declining years but 
through which he contributed untold wealth to the human race, 
is being carried on with the same high motives and sound prin- 
ciples as during his lifetime. It is now making rapid strides for- 
ward and its future is bright. The Maryland State Dental Asso- 
ciation is virtually in control and is contributing of its funds, 
counsel, and personnel to the cause. Its members are justly 
proud that Baltimore is known throughout the world as the 
“Birthplace of Dentistry”, but they also realize that, in con- 
ferring that honor, Dr. Harris and Dr. Hayden placed upon them 
a sacred trust — that it is their duty beyond that of others, to 
see that the principles for which they stood and the school which 
they founded, shall be carried on for the benefit of humanity 
for whom they gave their great lives. I predict that success will 
crown their efforts and that the college will continue its career 
of usefulness for many years. I believe that hope will strike 
a responsive chord in the hearts of dentists wherever they may 
be, for all must realize that whatever of love and reverence we 
may fee! for our own Aima Mater, still, we owe allegiance to the 
old Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, the mother of them a!l. 


Dr. Henry T. Smith, Dean of the Ohio College of 
Dental Surgery, Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered the conclud- 
ing address. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 
For the Ohio College of Dental Surgery: I wish to say 
that it was established in Cincinnati in 1845, largely through 
the efforts of Dr. James Taylor. I am reminded of the fact 
that the efforts of Chapin A. Harris and James Taylor and 
their discouragements were very similar. Their efforts to estab- 
lish a dental college, as a professional school, met with great 
opposition, and for that reason, there occurred the original break 
from the profession of Medicine. As Dr. King so well told you, 
fortunate as it was, in establishing Dentistry as an associate pro- 
fession, the discouragements had given to dentistry an inde- 
pendent thinking body, which has been very much to its credit, 
and it brought forth wonderful results. From now on, how- 
ever, Dentistry must take its place with Medicine, as an asso- 
ciate profession, though giving at present to its graduates, a 
separate degree — that of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

The early history of the Ohio College of Dental Surgery at 
Cincinnati shows a faculty of which Dr. Taylor was the domi- 
nating factor. He had associated with him, however, men of 
very great force, and they succeeded him as executive officers. 
There were Dr. Jonathan Taft of Cincinnati, and Dr. George 
Watt of Xenia, and Dr. George Keely of Oxford, Ohio. As 
successive executives after 1845, there were Taylor, Taft, my 
father, and myself, covering a period of eighty years. You 
would hardly believe, if I told you, that in the life of two gen- 
erations — my father and myself —we covered a practice of 
almost ninety years. 

There are many instances that might be told of the strug- 
gles of Taylor as an itinerant dentist, with a practice in those 
days, not sufficient in the place where he lived ; he found it neces- 
sary to travel in his buggy or on horseback to visit the neigh- 
boring towns, taking work back to his home, finishing it, and 
returning to his patients at a subsequent time. So these pioneers 
struggled with the methods which they had found successful, 
preserving within themselves oftentimes the knowledge they had 
acquired and accumulated, and keeping it, if possible, from their 
fellow practitioners. 

Today, the reverse is true — eager to publish our new meth- 
ods of work and our discoveries, we cannot give these too quickly 
to brother practitioners, so that they may have the advantage 0 
any treatinent that may help their patients. 

We like to think of Cincinnati as the cradle of dentistry in 
the West. It was the first school established west of the Alle- 

ghanies and many of its graduates were men who went to Chi- 
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cago, New Orleans, St. Louis, — more particularly those larger 
cities, and established colleges there. I believe it is true, that in 
certain primitive communities, the first Americans who settled 
there were dentists. That is true of towns in Alaska; and the 
graduates of the Ohio College of Dental Surgery are scattered 
now in all parts of the world, drawing their knowledge and in- 
spiration from Cincinnati. 


The first dental journal — The American Journal of Dental 
Science —was established to codperate with the dental schools. 
This was established in Baltimore and I have here, its final bill 
of sale to myself. The journal, after many changes has finally 
come to Cincinnati. In Cincinnati, also, another journal, almost 
as old, The Dental Register of the West, was established, with 
Dr. James Taylor as editor and chief contributor. 


As a matter of history, it is perhaps well for you to know 
that the difficulties in recognition of dentistry as a profession in 
the early years were almost duplicated by the difficulties that 
women in the practice of dentistry encountered when they ap- 
plied at the doors of dental schools. The first woman graduate 
in dentistry was Lucy Hobbs, who had applied to various schools 
and was refused admission as a woman student. She was re- 
ceived at the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, and graduated in 
1865, under the name of Mrs. Lucy Hobbs-Taylor. It might 
be well enough for you to know also, that the first class in a 
— Nurse and Assistants course was established at the Ohio 

ollege. 
The Ohio College of Dental Surgery has recently become the 
Dental Department of the University of Cincinnati, and ac- 
quires this in addition to its old name. 


Bainbridge has come to recognize today that it fostered the 
early efforts of two such remarkable men as Harris and Taylor, 
and this Memorial, which will live for hundreds of years, con- 
spicuous on your village street, will be a source of pride and in- 
spiration to your boys and girls. 


Too much credit cannot be given to the Mills brothers, those 
indefatigable workers in dental history, in presenting this tablet 
to you and the Profession of Dentistry. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES 


The following additional information is supplied by 


Dr. Edward Mills, largely, as he states, from Koch’s 
History of Dentistry: 
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Previous to 1823, Dr. John Harris had located in Madison, 
Ohio, in the practice of medicine. About this time his brothers, 
Chapin A. and James Harris, sons of John Harris of Pompey, 
New York, located there also. James Harris became a minister, 
and Chapin A. read medicine in his brother’s office and obtained 
@ license to praciice. 

In 1826, Dr. John Harris was practicing medicine in Bain- 
bridge. Ohio, and Chapin A. Harris had located in Greenfield, 
also engaged in medical practice. Up to this time, the dentists 
of any note came from the Atlantic seaboard or from foreign 
shores. However, John Harris turned his attention to the study 
and practice of dentistry while in Bainbridge. 

James Taylor, who was born in 1809 at Cedar Grove Farm 
near bainbridge, was a son of Joseph Taylor, who, with his 
father, came from New Jersey and settled in Ross County about 
1801. James Taylor was reading medicine with John Harris 
about the time he became interested in dentistry and he likewise 
took up this study. Chapin A. Harris at Greenfield was also per- 
suaded by them to take up dentistry, and procuring such works 
as Koecker, Bell, Fitch and Hunter, the best obtainable authors 
at that time, these men pursued their studies while engaged in 
practicing medicine. 

About 1828 Dr. John Harris located permanently in Chilli- 
cothe. Chapin A. Harris began practicing dentistry and medi- 
cine in Greenfield in 1828, later, a short time in Bloomfield, and 
then traveled South as an itinerant — as was the custom in those 
days — but later he located in Fredericksburg, Virginia, where 
he practiced dentistry exclusively. In 1835 he located perma- 
nently in Baltimore, Maryland. In 1839 he published his first 
book, The Dental Art, a Practical Treatise on Dental Surgery. 
This book, under the title of “Harris’Principles and Practices 
of Dental Surgery,” passed through thirteen editions, the last in 
1896, thirty-six years after his death, and was edited by Prof. 
F. J. S. Gorgas of Baltimore, Md. His “Dictionary of Dental 
Science,” the first dental dictionary, was published in 1849; 
it went through several editions, the last in 1898. He became 
Editor and established the American Journal of Dental Science 
in 1837 and continued as editor for twenty years. 

In 1840, after much opposition, Dr. Harris established the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery,—the first dental college in 
the world. His early associate, Dr. James Taylor, who was then 
practicing in Cincinnati, was invited to a Chair in the college, 
but declined, as he was at that time considering the establish- 
ment of a dental college in the West. 
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Dr. Harris was perhaps the most voluminous contributor 
to dental literature during his time. He was prominent in dental 
organization work, and was president of the American Dental 
Convention in 1857. 

Dr. Harris was born at Pompey, Onondaga County, New 
York, May 6, 1806, died September 29, 1860, in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and was buried in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 

Dr. James Taylor went to Hillsboro, when Dr. John Harris 
moved to Chillicothe, and placed himself under the tutorship of a 
Dr. Kirby, a noted physician, supporting himself meanwhile by 
practicing dentistry. Later he received his medical degree in 
Louisville, Kentucky. In 1834 he gave up the practice of medi- 
cine and devoted himself entirely to dentistry. After several 
years as an itinerant in the South during the winter and the 
North in the summer, he located permanently in Cincinnati, in 
1842. 

In 1843 Dr. Taylor received an Honorary Dental Degree 
from the Baltimore College of Dentistry, previously founded by 
his old associate, Chapin A. Harris. In 1844 he advocated the 
necessity of a dental college in Cincinnati, and in 1845 founded 
the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, the second dental college 
in the world. He became editor of the Dental Register of the 
Wset, the second dental journal established. He contributed 
extensively to current dental literature and was active in 
organization work; was charter member of the American 
Society of Dental Surgeons organized in 1839; president of 
the Mississippi Valley Association of Dental Surgeons in 1849, 
and elected president of American Dental Convention in 1856 
at its meeting in Boston. His brothers, Joseph, Irwin, Edward 
and nephew James, also practiced dentistry. 

Dr. James Taylor died June 12, 1881, and was buried in 
Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AW 
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THE NINTH OHIO VOLUNTEERS 


(A PAGE FROM THE CIVIL WAR RECORD OF THE OHIO 
GERMAN TURNERS OF OHIO) 


BY CARL WITTKE, DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

The contributions of the German Turner organiza- 
tions to American cultural history are among the most 
important of the many results of the extensive German 
immigration of the nineteenth century. That Ohio had 
received its full share of these new additions to the 
American population was evident from the numerous 
social and benevolent organizations, so characteristic of 
the life of the Germans, which sprang into existence in 
the more important Ohio cities by the middle of the last 
century. The German Turnvereine, because of their pur- 
pose and program of work, were able to make a real 
contribution to the cultural history of the state. 

The German Turner organizations trace their 
origin to the dark days of Napoleonic domination in 
Europe, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the German Empire lay hopelessly disrupted and 
prostrate under the heel of the French oppressor. Yet 
in this darkest hour of German humiliation, a few 
dauntless spirits still dared to plan for the war of lib- 
eration, from which should come a new Germany, united 
and free. Friedrich Ludwig Jahn was one of those who 

(402) 
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continued to preach the gospel of a free German nation, 
but he placed his emphasis upon a new theme entirely. He 
believed and taught the importance of physical exercise 
and strength in national development, and planned to 
create a new organization which should emphasize 
physical training as a means of fostering patriotic ideals. 
In 1811, Father Jahn, as he was affectionately known to 
all his followers later, established his first Turnplatz, on 
the Hasenheide, in Berlin. The ancient plea of Juvenal 
for Mens sana in sano corpore became the motto of 
Jahn’s new movement. Jahn labored eagerly to develop 
in his pupils not only the sound and well disciplined 
body, but also a mind which would be sensitive to liberty 
and freedom, and prepared for service in the coming 
struggle for a united, republican Germany. Patriotism, 
hatred of oppression, and a passionate devotion to lib- 
erty, were from the first the fundamental principles of 
the Turner movement. 

In 1813, after Napoleon’s disastrous Moscow cam- 
paign, Germany launched her war of liberation, and ex- 
pelled the foreign tyrant from the German land. Jahn, 
and many of his Turners, played a glorious role in these 
stirring days. But for them and other German Liberals, 
the expulsion of Napoleon was but the beginning of a 
larger task. From their quavering rulers they extracted 
promises for the democratization of the government, 
and demanded written constitutions, — promises and 
demands soon to be forgotten when the age of Metter- 
nich, the age of dark reaction, dawned upon a war- 
weary Europe, relieved at last from the domination of 
the ambitious Corsican. In Prussia, the weak and vacil- 
lating King Frederick William III not only forgot his 
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recent promises to the people, to give them a liberal 
constitution, but all democratic movements were now 
watched with the greatest suspicion. The Turner 
movement was suppressed, and Jahn himself, in spite 
of his recent services to his country, was spied upon by 
the Prussian police, and finally was committed to jail 
for five years. All turning was declared illegal, and the 
gymnasium apparatus of the Turner societies was or- 
dered dismantled. The organization was entirely too 
radical for the age of Metternich. For a time the move- 
ment languished, but its fervent republicanism could not 
be entirely suppressed, and it burst forth anew in the 
glorious, but ill-fated revolutionary days of 1848. 

As early as 1824, Jahn’s theories of physical educa- 
tion had been carried to America by German immi- 
grants. Dr. Carl Beck and Dr. Carl Follen, two Ger- 
man intellectuals familiar with the work of Jahn, ar- 
rived in New England in 1824. Both found employment 
in the famous Round Hill boys’ school, established at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, by George Bancroft, the 
historian. Here Beck organized the first gymnasium in 
America, conducted on the principles of Jahn, and here 
he translated into English Jahn’s manual on Deutsche 
Turnkunst. Follen was soon called to the Harvard fac- 
ulty, and he established a gymnasium at that institu- 
tion. Franz Lieber, another of Jahn’s pupils who had 
been a volunteer in the War of Liberation, opened a 
gymnasium and swimming school in Boston, which soon 
attracted wide attention. 

But the Turner movement did not make great prog- 
ress in the United States until the heavy immigration 
of Germans set in in 1848 and 1849. Many of the new 
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arrivals in this later period were German intellectuals 
and university men, and political refugees compelled to 
leave their fatherland after the failure of the revolu- 
tions of 1848. Many of these “Forty-Eighters” had 
been members of Turner organizations at home; in all 
of them burned a passion for greater liberty and free- 
dom. And so they transplanted the German Turnge- 
meinde, along with their other organizations and cul- 
tural interests, to their adopted fatherland. 

In the fall of 1848, the first Turner organization in 
the United States was organized in Cincinnati, under 
the leadership of Friedrich Carl Franz Hecker, an in- 
surrectionist in the unsuccessful rebellion in Baden in 
1848, and now an exile from Germany. Turner socie- 
ties soon sprang up in many American cities where there 
was an appreciable German population. In Boston, the 
chief organizer was Karl Heinzen; in New York it was 
Gustav Struve, a Frankfurt revolutionist, who took the 
initiative; in Milwaukee, August Willich was the center 
of the group. In 1850, the first Turner Hall in the 
United States was dedicated in Cincinnati. Soon a na- 
tional publication, Die Turnzeitung, was established, 
and by 1853, the North American Turnerbund included 
sixty societies, with Cincinnati the headquarters for one 
of its five districts. The instructors of all these organi- 
zations were Germans, who had received their training 
in physical education in Germany. By 1875, a normal 
school, to train physical education teachers, was opened 
in Milwaukee. The Turners, and the German element 
in general, began to urge the introduction of organized 
courses in light gymnastics into the public school cur- 
riculum, and the early success of this agitation in cities 
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like Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, etc., was largely due to 
the persistence of these advocate of the German system 
of gymnastics. For years, the directors of physical edu- 
cation were either imported from abroad, or were grad- 
uates of the normal school maintained by the North 
American Turnerbund. 

The organization, following German precedent, was 
as much interested in cultural development as it was in 
the development of sound bodies. As an adjunct to the 
Turner societies, singing and dramatic sections were 
created, and in many of the important German centers 
highly artistic concerts featured the work of these or- 
ganizations. Great pageants and complicated tableaux 
were presented, and the public exhibitions of the United 
German Turners attracted wide attention. In addition 
to these aesthetic interests, the Turners, in their Halls 
arranged for lectures and discussions in history, eco- 
nomic theory, problems of government, etc. Reading 
rooms and libraries were founded. The Turner move- 
ment soon gained, in some quarters, considerable no- 
toriety for its interest in radical reform programs. It 
advocated the initiative and referendum, methods for 
the recall of delinquent public officials, direct popular 
election of all public officials, social welfare legislation 
of a very advanced, socialistic nature, a readjustment 
of the taxation system to destroy the inequalities be- 
tween rich and poor, tariff reform, destruction of mo 
nopolies, etc. The early Socialist movement in the 
United States derived most of its support from the Ger- 
man element. These demands for reforms in the social 
order usually went hand in hand with a very rational- 
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istic and anti-clerical attitude in matters of religion and 
the organized church. Numerous independent congre- 
gations were established among the German population, 
entirely free from creedal tests, and perhaps best de- 
scribed as rationalist, ethical culture groups. More 
specifically, the Turners opposed all forms of nativism, 
so rampant in the 1850’s, and also fought the growing 
prohibition movement, which they denounced as un- 
democratic, destructive of personal rights, and imprac- 
tical The Turner literature, particularly the Turner 
lyrics written by leaders like Carl Heinrich Schnauffer 
and Johann Straubemiiller of Baltimore, breathed the 
spirit of liberty, freedom of thought and belief, and 
individual rights. Small wonder that many “native 
Americans’ became much alarmed by the apparent 
skepticism and socialistic philosophy of these new ar- 
rivals, whose whole point of view was so fundamentally 
opposed to the Puritan principles which still dominated 
American life. * 

It was to be expected that an organization of this 
nature would take a very definite position in the anti- 
slavery struggle of the decade just preceding the Civil 
War. The second national convention of the Turners 
pledged every member to oppose the further extension 
of slave territory. The introduction of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill in 1854 marked the beginning of the mighty 
exodus of German voters from the Democratic party, 
and in the next half dozen years, the German element 
became an influential part of the new Republican party, 
and its importance to the new organization was repeat- 


: * The Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 25, 1856, referred to the “hair- 
lipped Germans,” and “Red Republicans.” 
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edly attested by the recognition it received from the 
party managers, from Lincoln down. * 

The Civil War record of the German element is well 
known. The enlistments from this population group 
far exceeded the expected quota. Many of the Germans 
had received extensive military training in the service 
of the old fatherland. In their new home, they had 
maintained their interest and efficiency in military mat- 
ters by organizing numerous German military com- 
panies, some of which were affiliated with the state mi- 
litia. In Cincinnati, for example, there were the Ger- 
man “Jackson Guards’, “the Lafayette Guards”, some 
sharp-shooter militia companies, and a company of Ger- 
man Jager. Columbus had a German artillery company 
appropriately named the “Steuben Garde’; the San- 
dusky Germans were proud of their Jager company, and 
there was another in Fremont. The Turners main- 
tained a semi-military discipline at all times, and were 
of course in excellent physical condition. When Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued his first call for volunteers, the Ger- 
man Turners everywhere responded in great numbers. 
Their decisive role in St. Louis, in the struggle to save 
Missouri for the Union, is well known. In Ohio the 
response was equally gratifying, although less dramatic 
and spectacular. The Ninth Ohio Volunteers, who 
claimed the distinction of being the first German regi- 
ment in the West, were recruited practically to full 
strength within twenty-four hours of the call for troops. 

Mr. Lincoln, as the President-elect, had stopped in 
Cincinnati in February, 1861, en route for Washington. 





*Mr. Lincoln, in 1859, bought a practically defunct German news 
paper of Springfield, Illinois, to further his candidacy for president, 
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In the parade which escorted him from the depot to the 
city proper, the Steuben Artillery, the Lafayette Guards, 
and the German Jager had places of honor. In the 
evening, two thousand German workingmen presented 
an address to Mr. Lincoln, at the Burnet House, and a 
supper given by the young men of the city to Master 
Robert Lincoln, was presided over by Mr. Fred Has- 
saurek, a prominent member of the local German col- 
ony. 

The news of the firing on Fort Sumter, and of the 
President’s call for 75,000 volunteers, reached Cincin- 
nati at a time when the Turner Hall, on Walnut Street, 
the center of the social activities of the German element, 
was crowded with excited citizens, eager for news from 
the South. Mr. Gustav Tafel, the Sprecher, or presid- 
ing officer of the Cincinnati Turnvereine, at once pre- 
sented a blank form to be signed by those willing to 
volunteer for service in the war which now seemed in- 
evitable. It was Mr. Robert Latimer McCook, a mem- 
ber of the famous family of “Fighting McCooks”, and 
the law partner of Judge Johann Bernhard Stallo, one 
of the most respected leaders of the German element 
in the United States, who seems to have initiated the 
proposal to raise an exclusively German regiment in Cin- 
cinnati.* Mr. McCook had recently returned from a 
tour of Europe, and he was filled with enthusiasm for 
the Prussian military system. After a conference be- 





* Judge Stallo was born in Oldenburg, 1823, and came to Cincinnati 
in 1839. He was a teacher and scholar of considerable reputation, and 
made notable contributions in the field of philosophy and mathematics. 
He also studied law, and served as Common Pleas Judge in Hamilton 
County. In the first. Cleveland administration, he was appointed minister 
to Italy, and after the expiration of his term, he continued to live in 

orence. In 1872, like so many other German leaders, he had been active 
in the Liberal Republican Revolt against President Grant, 
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tween McCook and Tafel, the latter issued a summons 
for a mass meeting of German-Americans, to be ad- 
dressed by Judge Stallo, on the question of forming a 
German regiment. All Turners, and members of Ger- 
man militia companies, were especially urged to attend.‘ 
On April 17, the Turner Hall was crowded to the doors, 
and the audience listened to a stirring patriotic address 
by Judge Stallo. Mr. Tafel then directed special atten- 
tion to the extraordinary qualifications of Mr. McCook 
for the work proposed, and to the latter’s influence with 
the governments at Washington and Columbus, a fact 
which would probably help to get prompt government 
support for the plans for a German regiment. The only 
speaker at the meeting who doubted the feasibility of 
the scheme was General August Moor, a veteran of the 
Mexican War, whom many wanted to assume command 
of the proposed regiment. Cincinnati had sent three 
German companies into the Mexican War.’ 

The meeting at the Turner Hall resulted in the crea- 
tion of a committee of twenty, to raise funds necessary 
for the initiation of the plan for a full German regiment, 
and eight public places, including the Turner Hall, the 
hall of the Lafayette Guards, Weygand’s brewery, and 
Schiller’s Garden, were designated as enlistment sta- 
tions. By the evening of April 18, the muster roll of 
the new regiment was filled, and many had to be rejected 
because the size of companies was limited to 98 men. 
A telegram was sent at once to Mr. Karl Joseph, a for- 
mer instructor of the Turners, urging him to return 





*Mr. Gustav Tafel was city editor of the Cincinnati Volksblatt, 
studied law in the office of Stallo and McCook, and after the war, served 
as a member of the Ohio Legislature. 

. * August Moor began his military service as a lieutenant of dragoons 
in the Seminole War in Florida. 
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from Indianapolis and take command of the first Turner 
companies. August Willich, another of the Turner 
leaders, came from Indiana to organize four German 
companies at the German Workingmen’s Hall. Wil- 
lich, an ex-officer of the Prussian army, who had turned 
revolutionist in 1848, had come to the United States in 
1853.° The Jager and Lafayette companies were added 
to these groups, and thus the Ninth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry was formed. Every company was commanded 
by Germans who had received their military training in 
Germany. The list of captains, during the course of the 
war, included Karl Joseph, Ferdinand Miller, Henry 
Broderson, Friedrich Schroder, Ferdinand Benz, Gus- 
tav Kammerling, Gustav Richter, Jacob Gluchowski, 
John Gansen, Theodor Lammers, Wilhelm C. Marge- 
dant, and George Sommer. Of the 1014 Germans in the 
regiment, over 300 were Turners. 

The Turner companies paraded through the streets 
in their white Turner uniforms, and the regiment be- 
gan to drill in the field behind the Turner Hall. When 
this became too small, a drill ground was established in 
the neighborhood of the present Cincinnati Music Hall. 
Turners from Butler County, and from the neighboring 
Kentucky towns of Covington and Newport joined their 
Cincinnati brethren and were enrolled in the regiment. 
The first regimental parade was held on April 21, led by 
the Turner band, under the direction of Giinther Seiden- 





*Willich was born in Braunsberg, Posen, Germany, and at the 
age of eighteen, was a second lieutenant in the Prussian artillery. After 
the revolution of 1848, he lived in Switzerland and London. In London, 
he became a member of the “Red International.” He began his carcer 
in America as the editor of a Cincinnati German Labor paper. In the 
Civil War, he rose to the rank of Brigadier-general. In 1870, he re- 
turned to Berlin to offer his services in the Franco-German War to the 
fatherland from which he had fled as an exile. 
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sticker. Two days later, the company officers elected 
their regimental officers. McCook received six votes 
for Colonel, Willich received four. Whatever friction 














GENERAL AuGuUsT WILLICH 


3orn in Braunsberg, Prussia, Nov 29, 1810; died at St. Mary’s, Ohio, 
Jan. 22, 1871. 


this division may have indicated, soon disappeared. The 
list of regimental officers follows: 

Colonel — Robert L. McCook. 

Lieutenant Colonel — Karl Sondershoff. 

Major — Frank Link. 
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Regimental Surgeon — Dr. Charles Krause. 

Assistant Regimental Surgeon — Dr. Rudolph 
Wirth. ‘ 

Adjutant — August Willich. 

Quartermaster — Joseph Graff. 


Adjutant Willich became the real drillmaster of the 
organization. He not only taught the Prussian system 
of tactics and drill, but also commanded in the German 
language. Dr. Krause had been appointed as regimental 
doctor because there had been loud complaints against 
an earlier appointee who was not a German.* On April 
24, the regiment was transferred to the old Trotting 
Park between Spring Grove and Carthage, and here the 
soldiers constructed the frame shacks known as Camp 
Harrison. There was vigorous criticism because of in- 
adequate supplies, poor equipment, and the failure to 
provide proper shelter, blankets, shoes, and dry straw. 
The volunteers were compelled to lie down and sleep in 
the water and mud of the drill ground, which had been 
rented by the state for $20 an acre. Needless to add, 
there were ugly charges of corruption and graft.*° But 
in spite of hardships and disillusionments, the regiment 
was ready for inspection by April 26, and on that day 
it was mustered in, with 1035 men, for three months’ 
service, by Captain G. Granger, U. S. A. In addition, 
the regiment boasted of a band of twenty-four German 





"Dr. Wirth was later transferred to the First Ohio Cavalry. After 
the war, he settled im Columbus, and soon established himself in the life 
of the city as a capable physician and public-spirited citizen. 

See Der, Westbote (Columbus, Ohio) May 9, 1861. Indeed, as time 
went on, there was considerable complaint in the German press of Ohio 
generally, that the Germans did not get a proportionate share of commis- 
sions, especially in the medical service. See an editorial in Der Westbote, 
May 30, 1861. 

Cincinnati Volksblatt, quoted in Der Westbote, May 9, 1861. Also, 
Der Westbote, May 16, 1861. 
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musicians. On May 16, the men were equipped with 
rifles, and two days later, the regiment entered Camp 
Dennison, between Milford and Miamisburg, where 
General Rosecrans was forming a brigade for service 
with McClellan in Virginia. 

At this juncture came Governor Dennison’s appeal 
to all volunteers to extend their period of enlistment 
from three months to three years, with the promise of a 
state bounty of $100 for each man, payable at the time 
of his discharge. Largely due to Willich’s persuasive 
powers, the great majority of the Ninth Ohio responded 
enthusiastically to the Governor’s appeal, and on May 


27, the men were sworn in for three years’ service by , 


Colonel Robert Anderson, the hero of Fort Sumter. 
Colonel Anderson read the oath in English. and Judge 
Stallo repeated it in German. In anew regimental elec- 
tion, held June 11, Willich was advanced from Adjutant 
to Major. Several weeks before his promotion, his men 
had presented him with a sword, and the regiment had 
received a beautiful blue silk flag, with an inscription in 
German, “For the first German Regiment of Cincin- 
nati.’ The ceremonies on this happy occasion included 
a dress parade. It was followed by an adjournment, 
en masse, toa Milford Rathskeller, where amid German 
songs, speeches and drinks, the festivities were brought 
to a fitting close. ** On June 2, the regiment received an 
extra large bass drum, presented by a Columbus woman 
to the first Ohio regiment to enlist for three years. The 
Germans had won this distinction. 


10 





The other side of the banner bore the words, Kampfet brav fiir 
Fretheit und Recht (Fight bravely for freedom and justice). 

" Willich was later transferred to Indiana, where he organized and 
became Colonel of the 32nd Indiana Regiment, a German outfit entirely. 
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The Ninth Ohio Volunteers left for the West Vir- 
ginia campaign on June 16, 1861, after a great farewell 
demonstration accorded them by many representative 
Cincinnati Germans. As the train rolled out for the 
battle-front, the famous German soldiers’ song, Mor- 
genroth, seemed_to spring spontaneously from a thou- 
sand throats. Throughout the war, the folk music and 
the martial strains of the old Fatherland were often 
heard in the bivouacs of this and other German regi- 
ments. * 

It is impossible here to follow the experiences of the 
Ninth Ohio Volunteers through their three years of 
service. The regiment saw hard fighting, and earned 
the names, “Bloody Dutch”, and “Dutch Devils’, be- 
stowed upo* them by their rebel adversaries. Among 
the more important battles in which the regiment par- 
ticipated were Rich Mountain, West Virginia, July 10, 
1861, where the men received their baptism of fire; 
Carnifax Ferry, West Virginia, September 10, 1861; 
Mill Springs, Kentucky, January 19, 1862, where the 
bayonet charge of the Germans was decisive; Perryville, 
Kentucky, October 8, 1862; Hoover’s Gap, Tennessee, 
June 26, 1863; Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, 
1863; Missionary Ridge, November 25, 1863; and Buz- 
zard’s Roost, Georgia, February 25, 1864. At Chicka- 
mauga, the regiment lost in dead, wounded and missing, 
31% of its effective strength at the time. Colonel Kam- 
merling, who had succeeded to the command of the regi- 





“There were many famous German outfits in the Northern Army. 
Among the better known may be listed the 24th and 82nd Illinois, the 20th 
New York, the 12th Missouri, the 74th Pennsylvania, and the 32nd In- 
diana. A New York publisher found it profitable to issue a special War 
Song Collection for German-American soldiers. The collection contained 

€ most popular German and American songs of the period. 
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ment after the tragic murder of Colonel McCook by 
guerrillas in Tennessee, was promoted after this battle 
to the rank of brigadier-general. Once only during these 
three years of service were the men permitted to visit 
their homes, and when they came, in November, 1861, 
there was joy and festal merriment in Cincinnati, “over 
the Rhine”. When the time came for the discharge of 
the regiment, it was still within range of the enemy’s 
guns, and General “Pap” Thomas personally rode out 
to relieve the men from the outer picket line, and to 
order them back to Cincinnati. 

The regiment reached Cincinnati on May 27, 1864, 
and was mustered out early in June, at Camp Dennison. 
The German element of the city gave the veterans a 
rousing reception. At the wharf, they were greeted by 
their fellow Turners who were in the city, and were 
escorted by them to the Turner Hall, where a typical 
German evening, consisting of a banquet, songs, 
speeches and dancing celebrated the happy return. 
After the formal mustering out of the regiment, the 
Cincinnati Germans tendered their heroes a second ban- 
quet. Judge Stallo, who had made the principal address 
at the time of the formation of the regiment in 1861, 
now presided over the festivities which marked the for- 
mal return of his fellow countrymen to civil life. But 
less than half of the original regiment were left to enjoy 
the honor. * 





_ ™The following references have been useful in the preparation of 
this paper, Die Neuner: Eine Schilderung der Kriegsjahre des ten 
Regiments Ohio Voluntér Infanterie (Cincinnati, 1897); J. R. Rosen- 
garten, The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States. Phila 
delphia 1886) ; Official Roster of the Soldiers of the State of Ohio in the 
War of the Rebellion, 1861-66 (Cincinnati, 1886), Vol. II, pp. 263-291; 
War of the Rebellion — Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, 1901); Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the War (New 
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York, 1868, Vol. II, pp. 7, 70-71; M. B. Learned, “The German-Ameri- 
can Turner Lyric,” in 10th Annual Report of the Society for the History o 
the Germans in Maryland (Baltimore, 1896), pp. 79-134; Robert Wild, 
“Chapters in the History of the Turners,” in Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory, December 1925, pp. 123-139; A. B. Faust, The German Element in 
the United States (Boston, 1909), Vol. II, pp. 387-394; History of Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio: Their Past and Present, (Cincinnati, 
1894) ; Charles T. Greve, Centennial History of Cincinnati and Representa- 
tive Citizens (Chicago, 1904), Vol. I, pp. 814-816; H. A. Ford and K. B. 
Ford, History of Hamilton County, Ohio (Cleveland, 1881), pp. 99-103; 
Charles F. Goss, Cincinnati, the Queen City, 1788-1912 (Cincinnati, 1912), 
Vol. I, p. 208; William F. Kamman, Socialism in German-American 
Literature, (Philadelphia, 1917) ; files of Der Westbote (Columbus Ohio) 
for April, May, June, July, 1861. 
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GENERAL KEIFER HONORED 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


General Joseph Warren Keifer, Ohio’s grand old 
man, celebrated the ninetieth anniversary of his birth 
on January 31 of this year. On that day he received 
congratulations from men eminent in many walks of 
life. The House of Representatives at Washington 
paused, in its deliberations in honor of his services. 
Tributes were spoken by Representatives Charles Brand 
of Urbana, Ohio; Martin B. Madden of Illinois, Chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee; George 
Huddleston of Alabama and Henry St. George Tucker 
of Virginia. 

On motion of Mr. Madden, Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth was directed by unanimous vote to send a tele- 
gram of felicitation on behalf of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Previously the members of the Ohio dele- 
gation had sent a similar message to General Keifer. 


Representative Brand, who represents General 
Keifer’s old district in the House, in his tribute referred 
to the General as “the first citizen of my district’. He 
recounted briefly the General’s service in the Civil War, 
the War with Spain and the Congress of the United 
States. In his military service General Keifer rose to 
the rank of major general of volunteers. In Congress 
he became Speaker of the House of Representatives, 4 
position in responsibility and power second only to that 
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of the President of the United States. In the course 
of his address Representative Brand said: 


I wish to submit to the House that there are few men who 
can claim such distinguished services as General Keifer —a 
major general in the Civil W ar, a major general in the Spanish- 
American War and a member of the House of Representatives 
for something like fourteen years, and a former Speaker of that 
body ; and so I say that he is not only the first citizen of my dis- 
trict, but also, I might truthfully add, he is likewise one of the 
first citizens of the Republic, having _— fifty years of his life 
to eminent public service. 


Representative Madden said in part: 


Few men have risen and stayed at the top as General Keifer 
has done during all his long period of life. He has the confi- 
dence and respect of every man who served here with him and 
knew him. We recognize in him one of the great leaders of the 
House. We followed him in the great national issues which 
he advocated and for which he stood. He was an exemplar of 
real American patriotism. He lived a life we can well emulate. 
We are proud to have been allowed to live in the shadow of his 
greatness. 


Representative Huddleston who had served as a pri- 
vate under General Keifer in the War with Spain said 
in concluding his tribute: “I hold him in deepest affec- 
tion.” 

The concluding address in the House was made by 
Representative Tucker, whose father was a colleague 
of General Keifer’s in the House forty years ago. 

On Wednesday evening, February 3, a compli- 


mentary banquet was given in honor of General Keifer 
under the auspices of the Clark County Bar Association. 
Approximately one hundred and seventy-five persons 
attended the banquet while congratulatory messages 
were read from about two hundred others. 

Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, President of Wittenberg 
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College, offered the invocation at the opening of the 
banquet. At the conclusion of a six-course dinner 
President Horace Stafford of the Bar Association traced 
the career of General Keifer in peace and war and closed 
his address by unfurling the American flag carried by 
General Keifer’s division in the Civil War, a flag which 
was held by Confederates, then recaptured by a southern 
girl with Union sympathies and finally restored to the 
General. This flag, now in the custody of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, was loaned for 
the occasion. A full account of it, given by General 
Keifer, is published in Vol. 31, pages 414-421 of the 
Publications of the Society. This story was related 
by General Keifer on the occasion of his transfer of 
the flag to the custody of the Society. 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. Stafford intro- 
duced John L. Zimmerman, Sr., who presided as toast- 
master. Addresses were delivered by George W. Win- 
ger, President of the First National Bank of Springfield, 
who served with General Keifer in the Civil War; Judge 
Frank W. Geiger, formerly of the common pleas court, 
read letters from various notables congratulating Gen- 
eral Keifer. Among those sending congratulatory mes- 
sages were Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States; William Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and former Presi- 
dent; Joseph C. Cannon, former Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and intimate friend of General Kel- 
fer; Charles G. Dawes, Vice President of the United 
States; Judge James G. Johnson, formerly of the Ohio 
Supreme Court; Judson Harmon, former Governor of 


Ohio; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; 
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Chauncey M. Depew, former U. S. Senator. In his 
telegram Depew said, “All years are good but the nine- 
ties crown them all.. May you live to round out the 
hundred.” Representative Theodore FE. Burton; 
Carmi A. Thompson, former Speaker of the Ohio 
House of Representatives; Governor Vic Donahey; Rep- 
resentative Martin [B. Madden; Senator Simeon D. 
Fess; Senator F. H. Gillette; Judge John Sater of Co- 
lumbus; Chief Justice Carrington T. Marshall of the 
Ohio Supreme Court. 

Addresses were delivered at the banquet by Judge 
William L. Day of Cleveland, Ohio; Rupert Beetham, 
of Cadiz, Ohio, former Speaker of the Ohio House of 
Representatives; Webster P. Huntington, Secretary of 
the Perry Memorial Commission. At the conclusion of 
these speeches General Keifer was introduced and re- 
sponded substantially as follows: 

It is impossible for me to make a speech upon an occasion 
like this I am thankful for the good feeling of my neighbors 
and friends. Although I have been praised as a soldier, I want 
to say that in my opinion, as the result of my experience, war 
is nothing but barbarism. 1 have always been in favor of peace, 
peace — peace on earth good will to men. 

_ We need peace and we are struggling for it now. For years 
nations have been admonished to beat their swords into plow- 


shares. There is hope in recent proceedings that peace may be 
guaranteed to the whole world. 
I have been active and I have had some triumphs, but what 


lam most thankful for is the friendship, peace and good will of 
my neighbors and friends. 


Because of my war record I am entitled to burial in Arling- 
ton Cemetery when I die, but I do not want that. I want to be 
buried in the cemetery here in Springfield, by the side of my 
departed wife and relatives and among the friends whom I have 
known and loved. 
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The foregoing account of the banquet is gleaned 
chiefly from the report in the Springfield Daily News 
of February 4. Many appreciative editorial expressions 
are found in the papers of the state and those beyond 
its borders. The following from the Springfield Daily 


Sun is here reproduced: 


THE SAGE OF SPRINGFIELD 


Ohio is proud of Gen. J. Warren Keifer, Springfield’s great 
soldier, statesman, teacher, lawyer who simply refuses to grow 
old. He is more than another Chauncey Depew, for he works 
without posing. In his ninetieth year he has just been re-elected 
president of the Lagonda National bank, an institution with which 
he has been associated since 1873. 

Unlike most men of goodly age Gen. Keifer does not live 
wholly in the past. He is not as Emerson said of a banker of his 
time, “a phanton walking and working amid phantoms, and find- 
ing his solid universe proving dim and impalpable before his 
sense”. Although he lived and worked with Lincoln, and had 
a great share in the war of the rebellion, and served his coun- 
try in congress in days when intellectual giants controlled its pol- 
icies, and was one of them, and has been honored by other places 
of high public trust, and lived and prospered through all the in- 
tervening years of invention and progress, his thought and in- 
terest are altogether of and for this day. He goes to his office 
daily, and takes as lively a concern in the current affairs of men 
and country as he did in the days of his youth. 

Even his counsel to the girls and boys who are now in school 
breathes a wisdom seasoned by the ripened fruitage of his own 
experience and a hope that, conscious that it may not share their 
own life and fortune in the coming years, is exerted wholly for 
their good. 

“Practical common sense counts in all things,” he says to 
them. “Education must be usable. Training must make one 
able to do things. The man with practical knowledge always 
wins over the man with book knowledge. I have tried to im- 
press upon everyone the need of a workable education and some 
of my ideas are being carried out in Antioch college, with which 
I am still connected. Education is useless unless the young man 
or young woman learns how to apply it. They must be equipped 
to earn a. living when they leave school. Educational standards 
are changing, and, I believe, for the better”. 
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Here is no vain or shallow thought. May the sage who 
gives such counsel be spared yet many years to enjoy the fullness 
of a useful life. 


A detailed sketch of General Keifer’s life was pub- 
lished in Volume XX XI of the Publications of the So- 
ciety, page 417, and need not be repeated here. General 
Keifer has long been a life member of the Society and 
has made some notable contributions to its publications. 
Since 1922 he has been a member of its Board of Trus- 
tees and for some years past has taken an active part 
in its annual meetings. Those who were present will 


remember thrilling recitals of his life experience at the 
meetings of 1921 and 1922. 


Among these was his recital of the manner in which 
the news of the abolition of slavery was received by the 
soldiers in that portion of the field where General Keifer 
was then in command. It will be recalled that in some 
places, even among loyal citizens, the emancipation 
proclamation was coolly received. Previous to its issue 
there had been some question as to the attitude of sol- 
diers in the field and their commanders. We reproduce 
from General Keifer’s Slavery and Four Years of War, 
published in 1900, a statement of what he witnessed 
January 1, 1863 —a scene which he vividly described in 
his address before the Society: 


On the night of December 31, 1862, the command bivouacked 
on the western slope of the Alleghany Mountains in a fierce snow- 
storm, and early the next morning my troops led the way in the 
continuing storm over the summit. Shortly after the head of 
the column commenced the eastern descent, and when the chill- 
ing winter blasts had caused the lowest ebb of human enthu- 
siasm to be reached, shouts were heard by me, at first indistinctly, 
then nearer and louder. This was so unusual and unexpected 
under the depressing circumstances that I ordered the column 
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to halt until I could go back and ascertain the cause. My first 
impression was that a sudden attack had been made on the rear 
of the troops, but as the shouts came nearer I took them to be 
for a great victory, news of which had just arrived. When I 
reached the crest of the mountain I descried through the flying 
snow, General Milroy riding along the line of troops and haitting 
at intervals as though to briefly address the men. I waited his 
approach, and on his arrival accosted him with the inquiry, 
“What is the matter, General?” He had his hat and sword in his 
right hand, and with the other guided his horse at a reckless 
gallop through the snow, his tall form, shocky white hair flutter- 
ing in the storm, and evident agitation making a figure most 
picturesque and striking. He pulled up his horse abruptly to 
answer my question. A natural impediment in his speech, af- 
fecting him most when excited, caused some delay in his first 
vehement utterance. He said: 

“Colonel, don’t you know that this is [Emancipation Day, 
when all slaves will be made free?” 

He then turned to the halted troops and again broke forth: 

“This day President Lincoln will proclaim the freedom of 
four millions of human slaves, the most important event in the 
history of the world since Christ was born. Our boast that this 
1s a land of liberty has been a flaunting lie. Henceforth it will 
be a veritable reality. The defeats of our armies in the past we 
have deserved, because we waged a war to protect and _ per- 
petuate and to rivet firmer the chains of slavery. Hereafter we 
shall prosecute the war to establish and perpetuate liberty for 
all mankind beneath the flag; and the Lord God Almighty will 
fight on our side, and he is a host, and the Union armies will 
triumph.” 

This is the character of speech that aroused the soldiers to 
voiceful demonstrations on a summit of the Appalachian chain on 
this cold and stormy mid-winter morning. The sequel shows 
how Mit!roy’s prophecy was fulfilled. 


General Keifer was in Berlin when Kaiser William 


issued his proclamation that plunged nations into the 
World War. The following, from the General’s address 
before the Society, is an interesting statement of what 
he saw and heard on that occasion and his attitude to- 
ward all wars 
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I was on my way in the latter part of July, 1914, to Stock- 
holm, Sweden, to make an address before the proposed meet- 
ing of the Parliamentary Union for World Peace. 1 had spoken 
on that subject August 31, IQ10, in Brussels, Belgium, and was to 
make a similar address in Stockholm. While on my way to the 
city where all the peoples of the world had their delegates, even 
China and Germany, | stopped in Berlin on the 27th of July, 
1914, to look over the city. 

The next day hosts of soldiers were marching down the 
Unter den Linden and to the forts and going over toward Bel- 
gium. The Kaiser had not yet issued his proclamation declar- 
ing war but his army was marching, hoping to get to the Eng- 
lish channel and into France and dictate terms to England. 

On August 4, 1914, the papers announced that the Kaiser 
read his message to the Reichstag. That can scarcely be true. 
On that day he read his proclamation bearing date of August 2, 
to Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg and others of his cabinet in a 
side room and Bethmann-Hollweg read it to the Reichstag. 

I was present when it was read, one of about twelve in a 
gallery that would hold twelve hundred. I got in under false pre- 
tenses. I was told no one not connected with the government 
would be given a pass. I made an effort to get one and failed. 
Then I went to our ambassador and he said he could not help 
me. -I said, “I wish to ask a favor. I would like to borrow your 
pass to the diplomatic gallery.” He answered that he could 
avoid that but he hadn’t instructed his secretary to lie. Turn- 
ing in his chair he said, “Mr. Secretary, can that pass be found ?” 
The secretary pulled out a drawer and said, “Here it is.” Then 
he gave it to me and | went and heard the proclamation. 

That was the day Von Kluck assaulted the works at Liege, 
Belgium, and the day Great Britain served word to her ambas- 
sador at Berlin that she would stand by Belgium and declare 
war unless the Kaiser would agree to withdraw his armies in 
Belgium and make reparation for the damage done. 

When that word went out there was a riot. The Germans 
had large armies; they thought they had more troops than all 
the other nations of Europe. The mob crushed in the doors 
and windows of the English embassy. 


I was listening to what was going on in the city. About 
eight o’clock, as I was walking along the Unter den Linden, I 
heard a cry, a wild one farther down the street. I recognized 


it and knew what it was. I do not believe any of you would 
know it because you have never heard it. It was the cry that 
can be made by ten or twenty thousand people en masse, all 


screaming at once. I commanded three regiments in August, 
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1863, and went from the Army of the Potomac to the city of 
New York to suppress a draft riot, and there I heard that cry. 
It has never been heard there since. The mob in Berlin killed 
about one thousand persons. They were trampled to death. | 
was afraid to talk English or be on the street. If anybody was 
suspected, someone struck him and knocked him down and the 
crowd would jump on the body and trample it under their feet. 
The victim would be left there on the street. I saw great num- 
bers of them in Berlin. I had a German friend and his wife 
from Cincinnati who were in Berlin on their way to Carlsbad. 
They went with me and when there was any talking they did 
¢t. * * *# 

I want to emphasize the fact that war is the great curse 
of the world and that we shall have to answer for it until we 
have, not disarmament alone, but that change of spirit and 
heart that will compel nations to submit their differences to in- 
ternational courts or arbitration tribunals and settle their dis- 
putes as you settle your differences with your neighbors and 
friends. We have more responsibility in the United States to- 
day than ever before. We must maintain our government. It 
is the best form of government, federal and state, on earth and 
in a sense we do not appreciate it. The laws that apply to a 
city or a township in this country are the most important of our 
laws. We keep them; in like manner the nations should obey 
international law. When the nations recognize this duty the day 
will come — turn to your Bible — when the angels from heaven 
will sing, as the heavenly host did over the birthplace of Christ 
as he lay in the manger at Bethlehem: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men,” 


fl 





DANIEL HOSMER GARD 


At the close of the American Revolution when the 
Great West was still an unknown vastness, save from 
the tales brought out by leather and fur clothed traders, 
or scouts, fortune and fancy invited and beckoned the 
settlers of the Colonies to come and partake of its virgin 
fertility. The Continental Congress, which was with- 
out funds, desiring to strike the popular chord pleasing 
to the ear of those who had fought and starved in this 
dismal battle for Freedom, arranged with the different 
land-holding companies to pay, those who desired, in 
land for their services. 

The Ohio Company, whose office may still be seen 
in a marvelous state of preservation at Marietta, Ohio, 
had a grant of land in the Southeast portion of the, then 
known, Northwest Territory and a portion of this was 
offered. Among those who accepted land, so located, 
were a number of Virginians, who had fought with 
Morgan’s Famous Riflemen, and these men, with their 
families and all earthly belongings, came trekking 
through the dense wilderness and passes of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains; their heavy ox carts loaded with a 
heterogeneous mass of women, children, household 
goods, farm utensils, cattle and other livestock, making 
a bedlam that marked the oncoming of civilization’s en- 
croachment on forests of yesterday. 

Among these hardy and steel knitted pioneers were 
the Hietts and the Gards, who received their grants of 
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land and settled thereon and who, together with others, 
formed the little settlement known as Brown’s Mills, 
Palmer Township, Washington County, Ohio. 


The children of the Gards and Hietts were play- 
mates and in time James Gard married Polly Hiett. They 
were the grandparents of Daniel Hosmer Gard, who 
was born in this same settlement on February 20, 1844. 
The same log school-house which nurtured and sustained 
the education of our sturdy American youth, still served 
and administered its training and discipline with thor- 
oughness and severity. Young Gard when not going to 
school worked on the family farm which had been 
greatly enlarged by purchases of adjoining land by his 
father. 


In 1860, Mr. Gard, still in his youth, had learned of 


the then mysterious invention called telegraphy and with 
his father’s permission left home, walking the fifteen 
miles to Harmar, which was destined to become the 
eastern terminus of one of the early railroads known as 
The Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad. A job was soon 
forthcoming as messenger boy with opportunity to learn 
the Morse alphabet and its transmission. With intensity 
and continuity, learned from life on a backwoods farm, 
young Gard soon mastered this art and in 1861 was 
given the position of operator at. Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. The War of the States was then on and as 
Parkersburg was one of the disputed points he met and 
transmitted messages for many of the famous generals 
of the War, and being a man of distinguished bearing 
and polish, extremely capable in his line of telegraphy, 
he found himself the intimate confidant of many of 
them. 
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At the close of the War, Mr. Gard was assigned to 
the post of operator and agent at Blanchester, Ohio, 
remaining there only a short period of time when he 
was called to Columbus, Ohio, to take charge of all the 
telegraph construction of the new and popular railroad, 
then building, from Columbus to the rich, untouched 
coal fields of Hocking Valley. This connection came 
from the contacts and friendships made during the war. 
Mr. Gard also represented the new Western Union Tel- 
egraph Company, opening and having full charge of the 
Columbus office and those offices tributary. 


Mr. Gard’s interest in addition to his profession was 
also actively directed to historical and archzological 
subjects. He entered with enthusiasm and interest every 
activity intended to discover and perpetuate records and 


traditions. He carried with his remarkable ability to 
absorb and phenomenal dynamic memory, a volume of 
accurate data, anecdotes and historical material of per- 
tinent value. Henry Howe, when writing his Historical 
Collections of Ohio, obtained a considerable part of that 
portion of his material pertaining to Washington and 
contiguous Counties from Mr. Gard. 

Mr. Gard was a Charter Member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. Of the twenty- 
six signers of the articles of incorporation he was the 
last survivor. He was also a Charter Member of the 
Ohio Society Sons of the American Revolution. His 
great admiration for, and loyalty to, the first named 
Society prompted him to give his private library and 
collections of Mound Builder, Indian and _ historical 
relics to it. His library now constitutes what is known 
as the “Gard Alcove”. 
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Mr. Gard, after a residence in Columbus of sixty 
years, died April 16, 1925, leaving a performed symbol 
to his two sons, who survive him, and to those who were 
favored with an opportunity of knowing him that — 
“He most lives who feels the noblest, thinks the most 
and acts the best.” 





The foregoing sketch in practically its present form was sent on 
request of the Editor by Mr. W. W. Gard, son of Daniel Hosmer Gard, 
and now in the banking business in Birmingham, Alabama. 
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SOCIETY 


NOTES, REVIEWS AND COMMENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL WING 


The dedication of the Memorial Wing of the 
Museum and Library Building of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society, on April 6, 1926, the 
anniversary of the entrance of the United States into the 
World War, was an occasion long to be remembered by 
those whose privilege it was to be in attendance. 

In spite of the inclement weather, which made it 
necessary to abandon the largest military parade wit- 
nessed in Columbus since the close of the World War, 
a representative assembly of interested citizens from 
many sections of the state came to witness the cere- 
monies and hear the addresses. 

The building of the Society was filled to its capacity 
and the speeches of the forenoon and the afternoon were 
heard with tense interest. All the features of the dedi- 
cation were rendered with a dignity and impressiveness 
appropriate to the occasion. 

The dedication occurred while this issue of the 
QUARTERLY was passing through the press. The July 
issue, which will be distributed before the first of that 
month, will be devoted entirely to the dedicatory exer- 


cises. 
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The timely and appreciative words of welcome by 
Governor Vic Donahey, friend of the Society, the brief 
but eloquent speeches delivered in the afternoon by 
Judge Benson W. Hough and Lieutenant Colonel Ralph 
D. Cole, former Congressman, and the dedicatory ad- 
dress by Congressman Theodore E. Burton, former 
United States Senator from Ohio, were in the opinion 
of the large audience among the most impressive ever 
delivered on the grounds of the Ohio State University. 
They will be printed in full in the next issue of the 
QUARTERLY together with the excellent address in the 
forenoon of Alexander C. Flick, Historian of the State 
of New York, and the papers by Wallace H. Cathcart, 
Director of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Charles T. Greve, Secretary of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, and Miss Lucy E. Keeler of 
Fremont, representing the Hayes Memorial Library. 


TWO NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF 
THE SOCIETY 


The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfoeld. 
By Theodore Clarke Smith, Professor of American His- 
tory at Williams College (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1925, 2 volumes, 1283 pages). 

James A. Garfield, twentieth president of the United 
States, had carefully kept his correspondence covering 
the period of his service in the Civil War and the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The author of this work had access to the letters and 
papers of President Garfield, which have been preserved 
by the Garfield family, and in the two volumes are found 
the final and definitive record of the man, the soldier and 
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the statesman. Garfield has long been regarded as one 
of the most eloquent and scholarly of the Nation’s pres- 
idents. His career was cut short by the hand of the 
assassin. He was one of our martyr presidents. The 
record in the two volumes that have been highly praised 
by literary critics and historians constitute a most ap- 
propriate addition to the library of the Society. 


Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years. By Carl 
Sandburg (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926, 2 
volumes, pages 480, 482). 

Carl Sandburg first came into public notice as a 
writer of free verse, the champion of “the new poetry”. 
He was hailed as a literary revolutionist who was to 
lead the clans of “the new poetry” in an onslaught 
against the singers of the Victorian Age. In the opinion 
of many, the free verse movement has reached and passed 
its zenith and is fading into its twilight phase. It has 
not failed, however, if it has given Carl Sandburg an 
audience for his monumental work on the great Emanci- 
pator. These volumes have been highly praised by the 
reviewer. They will be the author’s passport to endur- 
ing fame. They are extensively illustrated and the 
genius of the author shines from every page. Open 
these volumes where you will, read a few lines and it 
will be difficult to lay them aside. They are a most in- 
teresting prelude to the final and altogether adequate 
life of Abraham Lincoln now in preparation by Hon- 
orable Albert J. Beveridge, who will doubtless do for 
the great Commoner what he did for the great Jurist 
in, his life of Chief Justice John Marshall. 









